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Gdurational. 


ee OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE, DUBLI 


An EDGE SoHOLARSEIP, a value - 3 wt, year for four 


warded oo results of ENT SANCE 

BraMin Arion to the SCHOOL OF AGaicoLtURE be held 
js OCTO next.—Particu may btained 4, THE 
Trinity College, 


ie B, @chool of Agriculture, The Office, 





Quan SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
John Carpenter of Toten banat Ak ©. Bstablished 






paipal— RONALD. 
MUSICAL pocoae inclusive fee. 
ATE LESSONS are etven fa all: Musical subjects and STAGE 


rik ORCHESTRA “SopucrED 1 Be Fae Bein: 


ijk. by ~ B- bite) fost 
One Central 4459. i. sone open fr anoarl Ba Beoretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
RMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON.TYNE. 
Principal—W. H. HADOW, M.A. D.Mus. J.P. 
SESSION 1916-17. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
SEPTEMBER 19-23. 


Particulars of Curricula for University Degrees and 
College Diplomas in Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Naval Architecture, Mining, Metallurgy, Agriculture, Pure 
Selence, Arts and Commerce, and of Fellowships, Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions, on application to 

F. H. PRUEN, M.A., Secretary. 

Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 








NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 





FACULTIES. 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE. 
ARTS. COMMERCE. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


SOHOOLS OF 
ENGINEERING. MINING. 
BREWING, 


METALLURGY. 
DENTISTRY. 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 

THE SESSION 1916-17 COMMENCES OCTOBER 3, 1916. 

RE OPEN BOT 
ALL copnana ABD > pk FS. as are TO i: 4 
‘edieal School Courses of Instruction are oe meet 
Caos Universities and of Licensing 5 


tes, or persons who have Examinations of 
Universities, may, after one year's study or research, take a 


MYLLABOSES, with full information as to Lecture and lobemieey 

la for i bitions 

te achlarthip, oer be eerie eer eition to THLE | SECRETARY 
OF THE UN SITY. 





THE 
[XIVERSITY OF 


SESSION 1916-17. 
The AUTUMN TERM BSGINS on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1916. 
full of the following, may be obtained 
W RGIsPRAR — 


JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 
FACULTIES ot Abts. SOIENOE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND 
ENGINEER 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIO DESIGN. 
DEPARTMENT OF os 
OF ARC 


LIVERPOOL. 


IN@TITUTE 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION. 

UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR 
SOCIAL WOKK. 


SOHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS. 
SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDIOINE. 
SCHOOL OF ooo 
8c OF DENTAL 8' R 
LLN opener ears, EXGI- 


HOLARBSHI 
PEL TIONS. OBECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES. 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR. Price 1s. ; post free 1s. 5d. 








[HE UNIVERSITY OF 


COURSES ere! bel id and DEGREES are awarded in the 
Faculties :— AR’ ete Arcbiiostare, ,PURE | 8Cl 
MEDICINE, LAW, LIED SC gineeri 


, Mining, z. « Glass Techual ~ Hy 
The 5 SION 1916-17 COMMENCES OCTOBER 4, 1916. 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships one awarded year. 
Prospectuses, giving full information, ek obtained from 
GIBBUNS, Registrar. 














NIVERSITY OF LONDON,UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART. 
Professor—FREDERICK BROWN. 
Professor of Sculpture-HAVARD THOMAS. 
Assistant Professor—H. TONKS. 
Assistants—W. W. RUSSELL, AMBROSE McEVOY. 
Assistant Teacher of Painting—P. W. Steer. 
Assistant Teacher of Drawing—D. LEES. 

Assistant Teacher of Perspective—J. POOLE ADDEY. 
Professor of Anatomy—G. D. THANE, LL.D. Sc.D. F.R.C.8. 
Lecturer on the History of Art-TANCRED BORENIUS, Ph.D, 
Lecturer on Ornamental Design—SIDNEY MAWSON. 

(Courses in special branches of Art are also given by the Professors 
of Architect Arch and Egyptology.) 





The FIRST TERM of the Session 1916-17 will BEGIN on MONDAY, 


OCTOBER 2. 
A Special Diploma Course has been instituted, enabling Students 
who satisfy ther conditions to obtain a University Diploma in Fine Art. 
Residence for Men Students is provided at University College Hall, 
bomen (Warden : wane ae Seton, ay 


omen 
ang st Bag Fiace 0, (Prin- 
cipal: Miss Thyee B. ya Litt.) 


Square, W. 


The Prospectus, containing full particulars of Courtes of Study and 
of Fees, is now ready, and may be had on a) we to the under- 
ALTER W. by Ae A. D.Lit., Secretary. 
niversity College, London (Gower Street 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
— SESSION, =< oy 
The WINTER SESSION COMMEN THURSDAY. 
12, 1916. The. PRELIMINARY. EXAMINATION will 
COMMENUE on SEPTEMBER 15. 
granted by 2e77 (Oh. B), Doctor 


of Medicine (M'B,), Bachelos of © hon of Modiense 
ine Ch. 

BD Master of Surgery Ms they 
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Medicine of — Universit in = ne Un Rin cost 
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ships, Fellowshi suahine. and Pri te ‘and of the 
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A Prospectus oft the Classes, Fees, &c.. may be had on application to 
“et Universtiy leo gr via sfollowiog Degress la Arts 
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elor Oi ence (in e en: cu 
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po te a. at Bachelor of to THe REORETARY OF 
oh Cant unaire. a & svntent 
a KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
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1B See tt tae and Threat ae i 
Poet BTU Dus noE a HEALTH and BACTERIOLOG 


Women Stedents are now odenittes to ee full Courses for the 
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h ding Special 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


G’s COLLEGE, 


rey-~ for att 


in most Faculties. 
Denmark Hill, and 


in a 
EGE for WOMEN now transferred to STRAND, 
ETARY, King’s College, Bwwand. 
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EVENING CLASSES a5 well as 
yeruD ante HUSTE The 
incen' 
KING'S COLL 


Appiyto 8 








Situations Varant. 
HREWSBURY SCHOOL 


HEAD MASTERSHIP. 

The Gov Body give notice that the HEAD M Ageaa eer ot 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL will be VACANT at CHRISTMAS ne: 

perior cane, = te gai — a, EE = = amt 
su , in the versity 
requested to send in their applications not Inter than avatar si 
to W. M. HOW, 20 Dogpole, Seoreneey. from whom full information 
with regard to the post can be 

Each applicant should state his age, Uni 
previous career, 2nd present occupation, and should five th the names 
and addresses of at least three persons to whom re may be 


made. 
No testimonials need be sent. 
July 25, 1916. 


(ouNnty HIGH SCHOOL, BRAINTREE. 
Ap, AOUETANT. MASTERS. (or MISTER, will be reauirel, in 





Aletineti 














SEPTEMBER at the abo eae : 
Drill. ualifications, ex, toy 

shou! to EI ie a 
@tvERNORS, and should be sent .y on later than AUGUST me 






the New York Post Office as 
Second Class matter. 











Sc# OOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, 
LONDON INSTITUTION. 

The ealory ol Be Laheh he een haclisotiece death be paten 

Dot later th than SEPTEMBER 1 16, 1916. AP urther par ticulare map be 


m application to the u: et 
Finsbury Circus, E.C. ' ; : ” 


QouNnty BOROUGH OF PAST HAM 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
EAST HAM TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal—W. H. BARKER, B.8c. F.C.8. 
The Committee invite a cottons i the post of ASSISTANT 


unre ES8 in the SECOND 
‘andi 1 patentions in either Latin and 





thould possess 

French or English and Elementa: 

rience in teaching Class 8 
oa ation. Preference wi 
oe experience in a. 8chool 
PRI lege, East 
the undersigned not later than Avdter: i. ine 

OMPSON, Secretary. 

Education Office, poy et Bast | E. 








[Ps wick SCHOOL OF ART. 


The Ipswich Education unten require the services of a tem- 
porary ASSISTANT ART MASTER (exempt from mili service) 
or MISTRESS, for the teaching of Art generally, abies and tary 
Work. A knowledge of Architecture is rable, 
should possess the Art Masters’ Certificate or 





ite salary 
1901. per annum. Duties to commence on SEPTE BER 26.—Forms 
of application may be obtained frome the undersigned, and should be 


returned not later than AUGUST 3 ‘QmORGE BI u. 
Offices of the Education Committee. 
Tower House, Tower Street, Ipswich. 





ERMANENT POSITIONS in the Provinces 


are offered to fully commotent YOUNG fh full pastbaleee te 
in Stationery and Leer ag ee y letter, with full te 
BOOTS, Station Street, Nottii 


Situations Wanted. 


| Pg hg — in MODERN LANGUAGES, 
hb, German, desires estore French-Aleatian; in- 
University Graduate 








pF nee ; highest qualificati teen pear a mee 
rience; ons ; excey" references.— 
2m ‘Press, 1 Dream’ ’s Buildings  Chapeesy Lane, London, ne. 








Miscellaneous. 


RESEARCHES, | Proof-Reading, Indexi 


Revision of M88. ce. Highest testimonials. 
Town aCially. Mr. F. A. HADLAND, 18 Bellevue Mansions, 








Cppe-Wiriting, Kc. 


YPEM ttre, nde —Miss RUTH SPEAKMAN, 


W.C. (near Khortband, Duy Cross Spies). 
Me ee wt il 
1 Ge in Tie Panes Puplis iting, 


YPE-WRITING,—Authord MBB., Ais 


g wet ym he ~@ 3 ~y and ry Shown TiPEW 
BUREAU, Suffolk House, Laurence Pountaey. Hill, E. 











UTHORS’ MSS. of every kind a} 
wig Chetan apoderatas Mise TAPP. Rosshank, 

Fins Rood Bromlere mdse 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 


Teg Me Sg RnR 


AUTHORS’ MSS8., NOVELS, STORIES, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS, 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH OOMPLETE ACCURACY. 
Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 
M. BTUART, The Oroft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucxs 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
TYPE -WRITING by Woman Graduate (Classical 


Girton Onions, hang Mie A. [ateruntionel Ay 
any og ee eg Peart Ann 
1 

waif ING Grr ton ee Ls Giese 


See & SIKES, "Typewriing Of Offiges, 

a st. Hammersmith Road, 
Legal, G a FN. 

ecitton Pacedinile ; Lessons. References. waioeae, pe 


AM MSS. must be Type-written. We do it 


accurate 
mupervition Ry A —_ th  seorved RE PICHEOE 
E-WRITING OFFICES, 70 Rutland 8 
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Authors’ Agents. 


E AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE oe prepared to 
st wines wilh by “exports who Bice “Auth meets | 
Twenty years’ cuperiense. a and 6 Clement's = ore 0, * - 





nb 
— 





Catalogues. 


ARLY PRINTED | ActoRDing 
RRANGED IN ORDER OF PRESS 
ABEND THE Meteo" rd PROOTOR'S INDEX. 
as 9 NY AND IT Venice). 8 OATA- 
a GE ot tase 483 items, with aut I Bibliographical as, = 
~ ty Towns, Price 1s. ; or togethe 
with 250 Facaimile 


ARLY PRINTED BOOKS: 
Ly _= FEALY. (Weligns to Arezzo), SWITZERLAND tnd 
1,075 items, with Indexes to Authors, Printers, 
as = bests ‘Subjects, Binders, and Owners in both Parte L 
and II. Price 18. : or together, with 312 Facsimile ae 28. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40 Brewer Street, Regent Street, W. 
Telephone: Regent 1610. 





AG@@G@s BROS, 
109 Strand, London, W.C. 

DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
Catalogues sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 

Telegraphic and Cable Address : “ Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 





Bes —| SECOND-HAND OR NEW. 
ituated ina Doiversit, Centre, we have exceptional 
facilities for filling your wants. 
poroQATALOGUES, [— ued. State wants. 
and Colonial | a supplied on Best terms. 
@ALLOWA' & PORTER, U: 








Books. (ox (over 1,000,000 yolumes) on Literary, 
Medical, Technical, and ot pliner eabions 
at Discount Prices. C. TA. 


econ’ i -hand at a & prices. New Books 
gx free. a he wants, Books sent on \eaneumn -W.&G 
FOYLE, Cross Road, London, W.0 








Insurance Companies. 
NW oBwice UNION FIRE OFFICE. 





Pounded 1797. HEAD OFFICES, NORWIOH and LONDON. 
(London Head Office, 50 FLEET STREET, E.O.) 
OHIEF 71 and 72 King William Street, E.0. 

LONDON BRANCHES { 33 Cornhill, Eo. (Marine). - 


CLAIMS PAID EXOEED .............. £33,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 





* The Journal 
+ \ ae “$ ' of 


Egyptian Archeology 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, 


37 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


A QUARTERLY JoURNAL oF Ee@yproLoay and 
ALLIED STUDIES, containing ORIGINAL ARTICLES 
by the chief British and Foreign Egyptological 
and Archzological Authorities, Notes and News 
of Excavations and other matters of interest, 
Reviews of Current Archwological and other 
Literature relating to Egypt, and incorporating 
the yearly ARCHMOLOGICAL REPORT OF THE 
EXPLORATION FUND. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


To appear in JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, and 
OCTOBER of each year. Price of each 
quarterly part SIX SHILLINGS NET; to 
Members of, and Subscribers to, the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Vol. IIL, Part III., JULY, 1916, contains 
Articles by A. M. Blackman, Howard Carter, 
Somers Clarke, A. H. Gardiner, F. Ll. Griffith, 
Major H. G, Lyons, J. G. Milne, and R, Douglas 
Wells. 
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THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


which has now borne the Stamp of Public Approval for 
OVER FORTY YEARS. 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT,’ 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable aperient which will, by natural means, get 
rid of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the vitality. 


It can be Safely Used every day even by Invalids and Children. 
The Best of all Household Remedies at all Times. 


Gentle and safe in its action, it does not cause griping or weakness. Always keep it in 
the house or in your travelling bag in readiness for emergencies. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. C. ENO, Ltd, ‘FRUIT SALT' WORKS, LONDON, SE. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 
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DARLINGTON’ 
HANDBOOKS 


‘*Nothing better could be wished for.’ '—British Weekly, 
‘** Far superior to ordinary guides,” 

London Daily Chroniels, 

‘The result of long experience and careful 5 
“Written in a delightful literary style,” eral 
Dundee Courier, 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.@.8, 

1s, each, Illustrated, 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.8, 


The Isle of Wight. The Vale of Llangollen, 
Brecon and its Beacons, The Channel Islands, 
The Norfolk Broads, The Severn Valley, 

Bournemouth and the New Forest. 
The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St, Leonards, 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the 
Norfolk Broads. 

Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, and Dolgeliey, 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester and Gloucester, 
Llandrindod Wells ‘and the Spas of Mid-Wales, 
Bristol, Bath, Chepstow, and Weston-super-Mare, 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Carnarvon, Angleses, 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Bettws-y-Coed, Trofriw, 
and Snowdonia. 
Edinburgh and Environs. 

Lynton, Ilfracombe, and North Devon, 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, and Dawlish, 
Torquay, Paignton, Teignmouth, Dartmouth, 

Plymouth, Fowey, Truro, Falmouth. 
The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles, 
“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or jp 
Rome ve for such a —_ = thts ?"—The Tiines, 
“A brilliant book.” —, 
“ Particularly good,” vo 
“In this neatly bound book. will be found all the 
interesting features, old and new, of the richest, largest, 
wealthiest, and most populous city in the world.” 
Manchester Courier, 
“The best handbook to London ever issued.” 
Liverpool Daily Post, 


SIXTH EDITION, 6s. 
Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, 


By Sir EDWARD T. COOK. 
60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON 


AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and Sir E. T. COOK, 
Author of ‘Studies in Ruskin,’ &c, 


100 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 3s. 6d. 
PARIS, LYONS, AND THE 
RIVIERA. 


60 Illustrations, 12 Maps, 5s. 


NORTH WALES. 
100 Illustrations, 12 Maps, 5s. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
60 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTE 
CORNWALL. 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH 
CORNWALL. 


Feap. 8vo, Maps and Illustrations, 1s. 


AND HOTELS OF THE WORLD 
DARLINGTON & CO., Llangollen. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
Paris and New York: BRENTANO’'S. 





Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


THE MOTOR CAR ROAD BOOK ° 
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JU8T OUT. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE DAY OF WRATH 


A Romance of the Great War. 
By LOUIS TRACY, 


“One of the best stories of the 
Great War.”— Irish Times. 

Mr. Tracy has brought all the resources of his 

+ to bear on a subject in which he is whole- 
heartedly interested, with the result that in the 
course of this fascinating story he presents a ver 
convincing indictment of the dastardly methods 
of Prussian militarism. 





“Reminds one of some of the best work of 
Stevenson.” —Hdinburgh News. 


THE BRIGHT EYES 
OF DANGER 


By JOHN FOSTER. 6&8. 


“With Stevenson’s imaginative power, creating 
an atmosphere that is convincingly real and a 
that never flags, 


which we can unhesitatingly commend. The hero’s 
wooing of Mistress Charlotte Macdonell—as engag- 
ing a heroine as the reader could desire—is highly 
charged with danger and romance.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


BETTY GRIER 


By JOSEPH LAING WAUGH, 
Author of ‘ Robbie Doo.’ 3s. 6d. 

“Mr. Waugh has created a thoroughly delight- 
ful character, as clear-cut and memorable as one 
of those immortal personages from the pages of 
Dickens.” —Zveryman. 

W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lp., Edinburgh, and 
38 Soho Square, London, W. 





John Foster has | 
written an historical novel of the very best type, | 





THE 


STANDARD or VALUE 


Eighth Edition 


BY 
WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The above work claims to be the only book 
which has frankly faced financial history as 
regards its bearing on disputes between Labour 
and Capital since the publication of Sir Archi- 
bald Alison’s ‘ History of Europe.’ 

The recent issues of paper money by the 
great belligerent powers have swamped the 
metallic money question for the moment, but 
with the return of peace it will become more 
than ever before a burning question. 


‘*A lucid statement and clear case for bimetal- 
lists.’’ - Finance Chronicle. 

“ This well-written book can be read with pleasure 
and instruction by all.""—Money. 

““A pleasant, historical résumé, as well as a 
free statement of the case for bimetallists.’’— 
Schoolmaster. 

“The remarkably able essays by Mr. Leighton 
Jordan, which should certainly be read by all inter- 
ested in trade or commerce, have again roused 
attention to this all-important question.’’—Mercan- 
tile Shipping Register and Commercial Review. 

“This third edition of Mr. Jordan’s views on an 
important public question deserves calm and earnest 
consideration. Je recommend a close perusal of 
the entire work.'’’—Colliery Guardian. 

“The essay on the ‘ Pound Sterling’ is extremely 
interesting. —— inspired by enthusiasm, it is 
perfectly logical.’’—Schoolmaster. 

** When the first edition of Mr. Jordan's pamphlet 
appeared, he was charged with attempting to revive 
a defunct controversy, and he now points with some 
satisfaction to the circumstance that the ‘ defunct 
cuntroversy’ has since formed the subject of a 
Royal Commission.""—The Home News (in a notice 
of the Fifth Edition). 

‘* A powerfully written attack on Lord Liverpool's 
policy.”"—The Scotsman. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT & CO., Lrp., London. 








Glasgow, Scotland 


A World 
Expectant 








The Study of a 
Great Possibility 


By 
E. A. WODEHOUSE, M.A. 


Gives a powerful and clear statement 
of the main factors in the problem 
of this changing age, showing the 
reasons for the expectancy of the 
near coming of a Great Spiritual 
Teacher to the World, and indicates 
the various tendencies which are 
already building the civilization of 


the future. 


Star Publishing Trust 
240 Hope Street 


Net : : 
Postage 4d 








“You can’t imagine 

what a help they 
in these hard 
times.’’ 


are, 


(From a Lance- 
Corporal.) 





** J was in prison and 
ye came unto Me,” 


They ARE Starving 





It has been definitely stated in Parliament that our fighting men 
captured by the Germans are being deliberately kept short of food. 
These brave fellows are ever on the verge of starvation. 


“Tf it had not been for parcels of food sent from this 
country the prisoners would in many instances have 
starved.’—Mr. Tennant in the House of Commons. 


Mr. Tennant is hopeful that there will be no relaxation of the efforts 
being made to send parcels to British Prisoners of War. The warm- 
hearted public will not need to be reminded of this truly national 


obligation. 


The more generous support of the Fund of the Royal Savoy 
Association (which sends parcels of food fortnightly to 750 British 
Prisoners of War) will make it possible to extend its scope and bring 


relief to more men in their pitiful plight. 


British prisoners are 


really starving. You ll never permit this! 


The R.S.A. parcels (value 7s. 6d.) include everything that is known 
to be necessary for the welfare and comfort of the prisoners. 
Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received by 


REV. HUGH B. CHAPMAN, ROYAL SAVOY ASSOCIATION, 
7 SAVOY HILL, LONDON, W.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


NEW, CHEAPSR, AND FINAL EDITION, 


Green’s Short History of 
the English People. with 


CONSTABLES 


NEW BOOKS. 








an Epilogue by A. S. GREEN, conti 
ing the History to the present day. With 
ae les. Crown 8vo, 5. net. 
The Times.—'‘‘ This Epilogue runs to some 
seventy-five thousand words; it is the best 
iece of historical writing Mrs. Green has 
one; and by itself is well worth the five 
shillings for which the completed ‘Short 
History of the English People’ can now be 
bought.” 





Discovery, or the Spirit 


and Service of Science. 
By Prof. R. A. GREGORY. With 
8 tes. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

The Times.—'‘ Mr. Gregory shows us in & 
series of fascinating and lightly written 
chapters the thinkers at work, the pro- 
cesses by which they slowly transformed the 
conditions of humar life, as well as the out- 
Jook of the mind on the ultimate problems of 
philosophy. Itis impossible to read the book 
without concluding that in this record of 
heroic effort is humanism indeed, is man at 
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Notes and News. 


THE third year of war has been ushered in with much patriotic 
speech-making, and we must admit to feeling glad that it does 
not seem to be our province to attend these rallies—being other- 
wise engaged on work which we believe entitles us to member- 
ship of the Fight for Right Movement. Unfortunately, all 
do not yet appear to have won the opportunity of service, and 
inspite of the all-embracing oratorical laudation of the nation, 
we fear that all have not yet desired to make sacrifice. It is 
reasonable, however, to believe that all the energy generated in 
aathusiastic meetings does not escape in hot air, but leads to 
wmething more tangible being accomplished for the nation’s 


welfare. 
* * * * * 


A PROPOSAL is afoot to erect in this country, in memory 
of the fallen, wayside Crosses or Calvaries such as are seen on the 
Continent. We have received from the Protestant Alliance 
the text of a strongly worded remonstrance addressed by them 
to the Prime Minister, together with the suggestion—as if it 
were novel—that a better way to show respect to our dead would 
be to put up their names on brass tablets in or on public buildings. 
This strikes us as yet another recrudescence of the old 
iconoclastic spirit, and it is curious to notice that, whether in 
the eighth or the seventeenth century, whether among Albigenses 
or English Protestants, it utters always the same peculiarly 
strident outery—the burden of which is a horror of idolatry. 
We doubt whether idolatry—in the sense of definite religious 
worship offered to a graven image as if it were a divinity—is 
even possible to a Western European in the twentieth century. 
Even if it were so, the abuse of a good is not sufficient reason for 
abolishing its use. The trouble we have to meet in our day and 
country is not that people fail to practise their religion rightly, 
but that they tend to have no religion at all. To look for a 
moment at Christ upon His Cross, remembering as one does so 
those who have fallen in battle, striving to emulate His spirit 
of sacrifice, is at least to have a glimpse of them sub specie 
@ternitatis, as the old phrase has it. Less than that will hardly 
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satisfy,and we do not think that can be achieved by the brass 
tablet in a public building. 

* * * * a 

THE present and future position of women is attracting an 

attention not altogether happy or, we think, desirable. We 
had hoped that recent experiences would have led to recognition 
of the fact that the discrimination to be established was more 
between women and women, and not so much between women and 
men. The Church of England, which, we are thankful to say, is at 
last willing to recognize the service of women as speakers as well 
as in other capacities, is still seeking to impose formal restrictions 
which, we think, indicate a lack of appreciation of their rightful 
position. Meanwhile, voices in the State are heard suggesting 
that war service should be recognized by the vote without, un- 
fortunately, specifically including women—regarding whom we 
feel that a more explicit declaration is necessary in view of 
opinions formerly expressed, and not yet openly renounced. 

* * * * * 


THE recent revelations respecting the condition and needs— 
physical and mental—of some of the British prisoners of war 
interned abroad, coupled with the recently imposed restrictions 
on the transmission, by private individuals, of any printed 
matter to enemy or neutral countries, make it more important 
than ever that friends and correspondents of our interned men, 
when writing to them, should acquaint them with the existence 
of an Educational Book Scheme under which they can get their 
wants supplied. Under this scheme any such prisoner can 
obtain, free of charge and carriage paid, good books of an educa- 
tional character (not fiction or light literature) on almost any 
subject for reading or private study during his internment, by 
communicating (either directly or through a correspondent) 
with Mr. A. T. Davies of the Board of Education, Whitehall, 
London, 8.W. Prisoners are invited to state as precisely as 
possible on a form (which can be had gratis on application) what 
kind of books they desire. Offers of suitable books will be 
gladly received by Mr. Davies, but they should be accompanied 
by the list of books proposed to be contributed. 

* * * * * 


AN institution of distinct merit and promise is a small 
lending library named The War Book Club. It has been founded 
by Mr. George Young of 5 Clement’s Inn and Mr. F. W. Lange, 
Librarian of St. Bride Institute, where the volumes are actually 
housed ; their object is to collect books, fiction and otherwise, 
written in English or translated, on the Great War, and they have 
so far amassed well over a thousand volumes, pamphlets, maps, 
&c. Mr. Lange is the compiler, with Mr. W. T. Berry, of the 
‘ Annotated Bibliography of Literature issued during the Great 
European Conflict ’—which has a useful place alongside our own 
Index to Periodical Literature of the War. 

* * * * * 


WE are glad to give publicity to the following statement 
from the fourth volume of ‘ Die Religion in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart’ :— 

“The latest, and, as the volumes already published show, the 
fullest work on the study of religion is ‘The Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics.’ In this work the Anglo-Saxons, who till now 
have leant so much on German theology, will prove to have become 
independent of us; nay—when we consider the wealth of contents 
and the fullness of the separate articles—to have surpassed us.” 


‘The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics’ is edited by 
Dr. Hastings of Aberdeen. It is published in Edinburgh and 
London by Messrs. T. & T. Clark. 
* * * * * 
No reply has been received to the paragraph relating 
to Bristol University which was inserted in the last issue 
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of The Atheneum. We note from letters to the press that 
indignation at the silence of the authorities seems to be becoming 
more and more acute. In the circumstances we have thought 
it right to insert in the body of our paper a communication 
sent to us with the signatures of no fewer than thirty-eight 
students. We can only trust that some responsible person will 
take the trouble, at least, of trying to convince us that the 
publicity we are giving to the matter is as unnecessary as it is 
distasteful to us. 
* * * * * 


Tue death of Sir Foster Cunliffe in the recent fighting has 
robbed Oxford of a military historian of distinction and promise 
at the comparatively early age of 40. Sir Foster took a Second 
Class in History in 1898, and was subsequently elected to a 
Fellowship at All Souls, where he specialized in military history 
to such good purpose as to become an authority (especially on the 
Boer War), and, later, lecturer to the University, on his subject. 


* * * * * 


A WRITER of pleasant stories has passed away in Miss Sarah 
Macnaughtan, whose death occurred on July 24. In noticing 


her early novel, ‘Selah Harrison,’ in May, 1898, The Atheneum | 
commended its “ glimpses of real human nature ”’ and “ touches | 


of humour and quiet pathos.” She strengthened her position 
by ‘The Fortune of Christina McNab’ (1901), ‘A Lame Dog’s 
Diary’ (1905), and ‘The Expensive Miss Du Cane’ (1907). 
In ‘ Us Four ’ (1910) she gave an interesting account of her early 
life in the Highlands. She travelled in many parts of the world, 


and after the war broke out did good work for the relief of the | 
civilian population in Belgium and with an ambulance in Russia. | 


She embodied some of her experiences in ‘A Woman’s Diary of 
the War,’ published in September of last year. 


* * * * * 


WE regret to hear of the death in the battle of the Somme 
of Lieut. Gerard Garvin, only son of Mr. J. L. Garvin, editor of 
The Observer. Lieut. Garvin, who was but 19 when he died, 
had already given great promise of literary and historical talent, 
as is shown in the essay on Turenne written by him in the trenches, 
and published in The Observer for July 30. 


* a * * * 


THE picturesque town of Hawkshead, the home of Words- 
worth’s boyhood and schooldays, situate amongst the Lake 
District hills of Furness, is to be congratulated on the opening 
of the first exhibition in its history. A schoolroom is filled with 
exhibits and curiosities of various periods and from different 
countries. Another room is fitted up as a free reference library 
and reading-room, in which are a hundred or so books dealing 
with various exhibits, and reading-desks are provided for the use 
of visitors. By means of this generous loan from the collection 
of the late Prof. Rudler an additional source of pleasure, infor- 
mation, and interest, a haven of rest and peace amid the 
distractions of war, is offered to the visitors to this ancient 


market town. 
a * * a OK 


In our next issue we hope to start a series of articles on 
‘The Effects of the War’ with a consideration of the present 
position of the Church and Nonconformity, and also of 
Education. These will be published in a similar form to our 
inset entitled ‘ What has India contributed to Human Welfare 2’ 
Copies will be obtainable at 1d. each, and it is also our inten- 
tion to republish the series in volume form, with the discussion 
to which we hope they will give rise. 





—__——_—_—_—_—________ 


SOME LEADING TENDENCIES IN RECENT POLITICA, 
THOUGHT. 


VI.—Tue Tuerory OF THE STATE. 


THE most striking result of the war in the intellectual fie 
has been the necessity of revising our fundamental conceptions, 
and of forming definite ideas upon subjects that we had neve 
thought out at all. The most prevalent feeling at first was utte 
astonishment; we were suddenly faced with the reality of the 
unthinkable. That was succeeded by an intense desire to under. 
stand “ why we are at war,” and the conclusion was forced Upon 
us, as upon Burke a century ago, that we were at war with ap 
armed doctrine. Thousands of Englishmen heard the name of 
Treitschke for the first time in their lives, and began to realiz 
the significance and implications of the famous formula that the 
State is power. It was not new, for Fichte had promulgated jt 
in uncompromising terms before the War of Liberation ; but its 
deliberate acceptance as a working creed by a whole nation wa 
new. It was utterly opposed to the ideas of freedom and self. 
government upon which the English commonwealth is founded, 
but it was at any rate clear-cut and definite, and we found that 
we could not meet it with any theory of the State that would 
appeal to Englishmen generally. There were conflicting ideals 
| that implied theories of State action, such as Individualism and 
Socialism, but no acceptable theory of the nature and attributes 
of the State as such. The Benthamite Individualists used to 
work out theories of the province of the State on the principle 
of “* Please govern me as little as possible ’’ ; and as recently as 
1911 Sir Roland Wilson published an astonishing book on that 
| subject—astonishing because it seemed to have been written fifty 
| years too late, so undiluted was its Benthamism. Its fundamental 
| postulate was that the State was a justice-enforcing institution, 
and nothing more. 

Socialists generally advocated an immense extension of 
| State action, but Socialism was the badge of a party, not a basic 

theory to which the nation as a whole assented, and even its 
later developments in the direction of Guild Socialism were in- 
fluenced by a deep-seated distrust of State action. On the other 
hand, the German theory that the State is power is a national, not 
| @ party doctrine, and as Prof. Sorley said in the recent Bedford 
College lectures on ‘ The Theory of the State ’ (p. 27) :— 

“The difficulty is that, while we might, without serious error, 
speak of the German theory of the State, there is no English theory 
of the State which can claim general acceptance among thinkers, 
or which fairly and fully represents the prevailing ideas of the 
people.” 

If we may call another witness on the same point, the 
following passage from Mr. Ernest Barker’s paper entitled ‘ The 
Discredited State ; or, Thoughts on Politics before the War,’ will 
serve (Political Quarterly, February, 1915, p. 101) :— 

“A sovereign and majestic State, a single and undivided 
imperium, lifted above the conflicts of society, neutral, mediatory, 
impartial, such as Hegel conceived, and such as German theorists 
still postulate—this we have not known. Our State is, on its execu- 
tive side, a bundle of officials, individually responsible for their acts, 
and only united by a mysterious crown which is responsible for 
nothing and serves chiefly as a bracket to write an indefinite series 
of 1+1+1. Our State on its legislative side, as Hegel told us 4 
hundred years ago, is no pure State, emancipated from society; it 
is trammelled in the bonds of biirgerliche Gesellschaft ; and our legisla 
ture, composed of members of this society, sacrifices objective 
freedom or rational right to mere formal freedom and _ particular 
private interests.” 

There is one particular school of English publicists who 
have founded their theories upon the Renaissance ideal of State 
sovereignty—first decisively formulated in Bodin’s ‘Common- 
wealth ’ (1576). Hobbes on the political side and Austin on the 
legal are the outstanding representatives of this school, but it 
has never really attained a dominant position in English thought. 
The abstract omnipotent State is a thing that seems entirely 
alien to that thought, and is rather the modern representative of 
the Eastern theocratic autocracies, and harmonizes ill with the 
coneoares of a free self-governing commonwealth. Bodin, 
indeed, found the utmost difficulty in fitting the government 
of England into his scheme, and only did so by misdescribing its 
: essential characteristics. 
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In practice the State means officialdom, and officials in this 
country are treated much like professors—regarded with good- 
humoured and slightly superior tolerance on condition that they 
do not become too active. In the face of a glaring evil the 
Englishman may bring himself to say that the Government ought 
to do something, but when the something appears in the flesh 
as an Official armed with compulsory powers it is a different 
matter altogether. One reason why we have no generally 
accepted theory of the State is that we think so little about it. 


On a different plane stands the recent work of Mr. B. E. 
Hammond, ‘ Bodies Politic and their Governments "—a book 
which appears to have attracted little attention upon its 
publication last year (it was reviewed in The Atheneum, May 15, 
1915), but which is really among the most original of recent 
contributions to political thought, and one that may deeply 
affect our basic conceptions. In method it is historical and 
inductive rather than dogmatic and analytical. Written from 
the point of view of what may be called the natural history of 
political institutions, it does not profess to formulate a theory of 
the State—in fact, although he does not say so, we imagine that 
the author thinks that such theories can well be allowed to 
yegetate in the classrooms of German universities. A State is 
a legal and almost abstract conception, and is accordingly put 
aside in favour of a body politic, which is a concrete thing and 
exceedingly lively :— 

“In the making of the treaties of the seventeenth century 
it became an accepted doctrine that when the members of a body 

litic die out their sons succeed to their rights and obligations, 
and hand them on to their posterity ; and since that time the word 
State has been adopted as a technical name for any succession of 
bodies politic which transmit rights and obligations from genera- 
tin to generation....A State, then, is a legal conception. Even 
at the present moment, when States as defined by lawyers are before 
our eyes, it is as hard to form in the mind a complete image of a State 
as it is to form a complete image of a corporation. For States bear 
no resemblance to concrete things: it is impossible for all the men 
who go to make up a State to be seen together, or to perform an 
action in common. The members of the English State include all 
Englishmen who have lived at any rate since the time of Queen 
Elizabeth till this day: it is manifest they cannot be seen together 
nor join together in performing an action.”’—Pp. 3 and 4. 

In contrast with this are the community and the body 
politic :— 

‘Men formed into a group for mutual protection and for the 
advantage of all usually have their most important emotions and 
attributes in common, and in that case the group which they con- 
stitute is called a community. Every group of men or group of 
groups of men that lives under one government is a body politic ; 
thus a body politic may either be one community or be composed 
of many communities.’”’—P. 1. 

Starting from these premises, the book becomes an 
historical analysis of the development of bodies politic and their 
governments from the early days of classical antiquity to the 
present time. Treating the matter in this way, Mr. Hammond 
apparently fails to lay due stress upon the most fundamental 
distinction in history. Popularly it may be put as the distinction 
between the West and the slow-changing East—more accurately 
as that between the progressive and the stationary portions of 
mankind. Seeley, in his ‘ Introduction to Political Science,’ 
classified the tribute-gathering autocratic empires of the East 
as “ inorganic,” in contrast to the self-governing, self-conscious 
“organic” communities of Europe. Quite recently the same 
contrast, expressed as that between theocratic despotism and 
commonwealth, has been made the basis of The Round Table 
study of ‘ The Commonwealth of Nations.’ We do not suppose 
fora moment that Mr. Hammond is blind to so vital a conception, 
but he tacitly ignores it. This may have been necessary in order 
to keep his book within reasonable limits of space, but it is 
nevertheless unfortunate, because we are too often blind to the 
fact that we habitually confine history to the study of a very 
small portion of the human race. The Eastern despotisms come 
within the ambit of the definition of bodies politic quite as much 
as the Western communities. 

Of broad generalizations Mr. Hammond is rightly dubious. 
He says (p. 545) :— 

“A scientific classification is a form for the compendious 
expression of general laws. In the region of political phenomena 





it may be doubted whether any general laws have yet been dis- 
covered, and therefore genuine classification of things political is 
for the present impossible.” 


But he has done something that is of infinitely greater value. 
He has worked out, after a full historical study of the available 
facts, a natural classification of bodies politic and their govern- 
ments. It is too early yet to say whether the classification will 
hold the field under detailed criticism, but upon a broad view it 
certainly appears superior to anything yet produced in that 
direction. If it should stand this test, then Mr. Hammond will 
have accomplished an advance in our knowledge comparable to 
that which took place in biology when the natural classification 
of plants and animals superseded the formal systems. 

A natural classification is one based upon relationship, and 
Mr. Hammond’s method accordingly is to construct a pedigree 
or family tree of bodies politic. It would be impossible to quote 
this pedigree in a limited space, but one or two points in it may 
be mentioned. The main general division is that into bodies 
politic in cities and countries respectively. This must be the 
basis of any natural classification, and was adopted as such by 
Seeley. Equally obvious is the division of the cities into ancient 
and medizeval—in fact, the city states have been so well worked 
out that nothing very original can be said about them in a general 
way. In detail many of Mr. Hammond’s observations are 
extremely valuable, as, for example, this one upon cities with 
dependencies (p. 407) :— 

** As soon as we come in the history of one of the peoples to a 
generation which acquired dependencies, that generation assumes a 
character that was not present in its fathers or forefathers; and 
since dependencies can be acquired in an infinite number of ways, 
there is no reason why any two communities which acquire depen- 
dencies should be alike, or why their descendants should be alike. 
If reference is made to my tables of pedigrees of urban communities, 
it will be seen that both in ancient history and in the Middle Ages the 
pedigrees of those peoples which never acquired a dependency 
are arranged in groups of similar pedigrees, but every pedigree of 
a conquering urban people has to stand in isolation.” 


When we pass to countries, the primary distinction is 
between bodies politic descended from (1) compulsory junctions 
of communities and (2) from voluntary junctions. This appears 
to be most important and valuable, as all federal governments 
fall at once under the heading of voluntary junctions, because 
there has never been any instance of a federation formed by 
compulsion or conquest. 

The compulsory junctions are divided into those of like and 
unlike communities, and the former into those resulting from 
junctions of tribes and those resulting from junctions of fiefs. 
France is the sole instance of a body politic descended from a 
compulsory junction of fiefs; all the other unitary nations of 
Europe owe their origin to compulsory junctions of tribes. 

Under the head of bodies politic descended from compulsory 
junctions of unlikes come both the Western types of empires— 
the ancient Roman and the medieval German. Passing to 
federations (voluntary junctions), the author propounds a grouping 
that is full of significance, especially in view of the now urgent 
problem of Imperial reorganization. Group 1 includes the 
instances where the junctions were made by the governments, 
and Group 2 where they were made by the communities. But 
he adds that in Group 1 the common or central government is 
weak, and in Group 2 it is strong The moral is obvious, and needs 
no emphasis. 

In bringing to a close this brief series of studies on our recent 
political thought it may be well to state that it does not pretend 
to anything approaching completeness. The object has been 
merely to indicate certain leading tendencies that appeared to 
the author to be of the greatest significance. The period re- 
viewed in this way has been confined to the opening years of the 
twentieth century, and the result of the survey seems to prove 
that our thinkers are attacking the most profound problems of 
politics with an amount of courage, resolution, and insight that 
has been equalled during only a few periods of history. Ideas 
are great, and will prevail—they are, with geographical and 
economic conditions, the prime motive forces in history; and the 
lasting results of the present world-conflict will be good or evil 
according to whether we think rightly or not upon the funda- 
mental issues. H. J. R. 
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A GLANCE AT THE LITERATURE OF CANADA. 


Tue striving of Canada for a place among the nations, as 
with all new countries, has necessarily absorbed the energies of 
a large number, or rather of the vast majority, in the direction 
of business and economic advancement, and no leisured or 
literary class has yet developed in sufficient strength to exercise 
with free scope the profession of literature, and to assert its 
importance and independence, albeit Canada has for a long 
time possessed a body of capable journalists. 

Although Canadian authors have not yet attained very 
great literary fame, they have produced work which certainly 
entitles many of them to inclusion in the ranks of English poets 
and novelists—in fact, from Haliburton’s time to the present 
day writers of talent have never been wanting. The successful 
institution of responsible government, with its natural result, 
the consciousness of power, marks a decided step in advance. 
The Royal Society of Canada, which may be considered a 
useful focus of literature and science, has exerted a sound 
influence during its thirty years’ existence. 

Haliburton was the first author to use the American dialect, 
and, according to Artemus Ward, was the founder of the American 
school of humour. ‘Sam Slick’ was, indeed, translated into 
several foreign languages. The literary group known in Canada 
as “the group of 61” comprises writers born in 1860, 1861, 
and 1862. For the most part these authors spent their earliest 
days in the open air, amid the forest primeval, and they may 
be roughly classified in two divisions: those of Acadie, com- 
prising Charles G. D. Roberts and Bliss Carman, and those of 
Ontario, consisting of Archibald Lampman, William Wilfred 
Campbell, and Duncan Campbell Scott. 

Lampman is the poet of the seasons; he loved to muse 
far from the madding crowd, and he speaks truthfully when he 
calls himself in one of his poems “ brother to these my noble 
elms and maples.” Wilfred Campbell was reared beside, and 
revelled in, the beauty of the Great Lakes. 

Scott derived much inspiration from the Red Indians and 
their legends, whilst occupied in the Department of Indian Affairs. 
Charles George Douglas Roberts, son of the late Rev. G. Good- 
ridge Roberts, LL.D., Rector of Fredericton, may be called 
Canada’s national poet. He is descended on his mother’s side 
from a certain Judge Bliss, cousin to Emerson, from whom also 
is descended Bliss Carman, probably the most widely known of 
this section of Canadian littérateurs. Roberts and Carman have 
done much to foster and encourage a literary development, one 
indigenous to the land of their birth. Their poetry is essentially 
poetry of the open air, whilst the prose animal stories of Roberts 
could only have been written by one well versed in woodcraft 
and forest lore. However great the achievements of Canadian 
writers may be in the future, it is to be hoped that they will never 
lose sight of the open-air charm of these English Canadians. 
Canoeing, one of the most popular sports in Canada, and its 
delights have been celebrated in many fine verses, none more 
characteristic than Carman’s poem entitled ‘The Wraith of 
the Red Swan,’ the Red Swan being the favourite birch-bark 
canoe of the poet. 

There is a vigour and breadth in Carman’s work, coupled 
with reflective and philosophic tendencies, which render his 
essays on Art and Life refreshing and stimulating. ‘The Making 
of Personality ’ is, perhaps, his most impressive piece of prose, 
and the chapter entitled ‘The Music of Life’ is the finest in 
the book. Here is a short example of the good things to ke 
found therein :— 


“Tf there are many in whom the music of life is hushed or 
jangled, there are more in whom it is resonant and alluring still. 
For among the multitudes of the silenced tuneless personalities, pace 





for pace with the discordant and disheartened, moves the splendid 
company of confident men and spirited women; those who walk 
with springing step and uplifted chest, with dancing eyes anq 
traces of rapture in their bearing. They may not always 
pe radiant with rejoicing, they may even be sorely touched hb 
natural sorrow; but in any case they carry themselves with a 
freedom and intensity, with an alertness and vibrancy that bespeaks 
the undefeated soul and the mind still free from the blight of 
dissonance and disillusion.” 


Some of his Sappho songs—and this may interest singers— 
have been admirably set by Albert Mallinson, an English com. 
poser whose name should be better known than it is at the present 
time. 

The group of ’61 includes, besides those writers already 
mentioned, the Rev. Frederick George Scott, Margaret Marshall 
Saunders, and others, all of whom have contributed liberally to 
the literary edifice erected by their predecessors. 

Nova Scotia, the scene of Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline,’ is the 
territory in which C. G. D. Roberts resided for some years as 
Professor at King’s College, NovaScotia. It is the country that he 
has charmingly depicted in several of his novels, notably in ‘ The 
Forge in the Forest, a tale of Acadie the Fair,’ now republished 
in a cheap edition, and in ‘ A Sister to Evangeline.’ The delicious 
flavour of the old-world courtliness of the seigneurs, the French 
aristocrats of Canada, is finely represented in these novels, and 
also in ‘ A Prisoner of Mademoiselle,’ by the same author. Theo- 
dore Roberts, a younger brother of C.G. D. Roberts, has but 
recently come into prominence on this side of the Atlantic. 
With ‘ Love on Smoky River’ he made a real hit. For a word- 
picture of modern Canadian life it is as good as any that has been 
written, fact and fiction blending admirably. The modernity 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, bringing civilization in its 
wake, and the power of that other institution, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, are most effectively brought home to the reader. 
In addition to describing such currents of progress, Theodore 
Roberts conveys to his readers an excellent picture of the 
primitive settlements amongst the Canadian backwoods, and 
of the mixture of white folk and half-breed Indians there to be 
found. In‘ Blessington’s Folly ’ the scene is laid in the far North. 
Whatever be the faults of plot-construction that may be laid to 
his charge, he possesses indisputably a racy style of writing, 
and a speed and vigour all hisown. He, like his brother Charles, 
is an officer, and is now a frequent contributor to The Windsor 
Magazine, thus making the work of Canadians a very vital thing 
in our midst. 

The work of Pauline Johnson (Tekahionwake) is good and 
out of the common, and can hold its own with that of 
any other Canadian writer. She was the poet of the Red 
Man’s Canada, and herself of Indian parentage on the paternal 
side, her father being G. H. M. Johnson, Head Chief of the “ Six 
Nations Indians.” Her mother, however, was of purely English 
descent. Tekahionwake captivated London some twenty-two 
years ago when she visited it for the purpose of giving recitals 
of her own poems and publishing them. In both enterprises 
she succeeded, and brought home to her listeners and readers the 
depth and sentiment of the Indians. ‘A Cry from an Indian 
Wife ’ and ‘The Song my Paddle Sings’ are two of her most 
typical poems. Here are a few lines of the latter, which was 
written for the first public recital of her works :— 


West wind, blow from your prairie nest, 


Blow from the mountains, blow from the west. 
The sail is idle, the sailor too ; 

O wind of the west, we wait for you. 

Blow, blow ! 

I have woo’d you so, 

But never a favour you bestow. 

You rock your cradle the hills between, 

But scorn to notice my white lateen. 


It is but recently that this daughter of the Mohawks passed away, 
and the loss inflicted by her death upon Canada’s literature is 
very great. 
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Two of the most popular authors of to-day owe much to 
the Overseas Dominions: Sir Gilbert Parker, born and educated 
in Canada, and Ernest Thompson Seton, educated in Canada, 
though a native of England. For about five years of his child- 
hood Seton lived in the backwoods, and there acquired the 
knowledge and love of animals which have assisted him so greatly 
in his lectures and in his writings. All his books are interesting, 
none more so than ‘ The Arctic Prairies,’ an account of his travels 
in the Far North-West, away from the beaten track—so far away 
that primitive nature and savage people are once again discover- 
able, free and unspoilt by the advent of the white man. Seton 
has a delicious sense of humour, which peeps out in this volume 
and renders it particularly attractive. The following description 
of his achievements as doctor is delightfully quaint, with its 
substratum of worldly wisdom :— 

“Being the organizer, equipper, geographer, artist, head and 
tail of the expedition, I was perforce also its doctor. Equipped with 
a ‘pill-kit,) an abundance of blisters and bandages, and some 
‘potent purgatives,’ I had prepared myself to render first and last 
aid to the hurt in my own party. In taking instructions from our 
family physician I had learned the value of a profound air of great 
gravity, @ noble reticence, and a total absence of doubt when I did 
speak. I compressed his creed into a single phrase, ‘In case of 
doubt look wise and work on his bowels.’ This simple equipment 
soon gave me a surprisingly high standing among the men. I was 
a medicine man of repute, and soon had a larger practice than I 
desired, as it was entirely gratuitous....An Indian had ‘ the bones 
of his foot broken,’ crushed by a heavy weight, and was badly 
crippled. He came leaning on a friend’s shoulder. His foot was 
blackened and much swollen, but I soon satisfied myself that no 
bones were broken, because he could wriggle all the toes and move 
the foot in any direction. ‘ You'll be better in three days, and all 
right in a week,’ I said with calm assurance. Thon I began with 
massage. It seemed necessary in the Indian environment to huin 
some tune, and I found that the ‘ Koochy, Koochy,’ lent itself best 
to the motion, so it became my medicine song. With many ‘* Koochy- 
Koochy ’-ings and much ice-cold water he was nearly cured in three 
days, and sound again in a week. But in the north folk have a 
habit of improving the incident. Very soon it was known all 
along the river that the Indian’s leg was broken, and I had set 
and healed it in three days. Ina year or two I doubt not it will 
be his neck that was broken, not once, but in several places.” 


The real Canadian Kipling is, however, Robert Service ; 
in far-away Yukon he has learnt the meaning of Life with a 
capital L. No easy pleasure-loving existence that of the gold- 
seeker. Service has celebrated its grit and virility in many a 
fine set of verses. He is arresting, stupendous. His novel 
‘The Trail of 98’ is a magnificent realistic romance, full of in- 
terest, humanand local. His poem of the same name also strikes 
the true note at once. Here is the opening, which depicts the 
hurry-scurry and excitement of the gold-seekers :— 


Gold ! we leapt from our benches, Gold! we sprang from our stools, 

Gold ! we wheeled in the furrow, fired with the faith of fools. 

Fearless, unfound, unfitted, far from the night and the cold, 

Heard we the clarion-summons, followed the master-lure, Gold ! 
The movement of Service’s writings is admirably suited to kinema 
reproduction, and at the present time there is a film play, ‘My 
Madonna,’ taken from one of his poems, being starred on tour. 

Amongst the French Canadian writers of later years Louis 
Fréchette is the poet par excellence who has gained renown out- 
side his own country; he died in 1908, having gained nearly 
thirty years earlier the Prix Montyon from the French Academy 
{in 1879) with ‘ Les Fleurs Boréales.’ His introduction in French 
to Drummond’s ‘ Habitant ’ is full of appreciation and generous 
praise of Drummond’s work, that work wherein the author has 
reproduced with utmost skill the broken-English expressions of 
the French Canadians. 

Amongst the popular lady novelists of the present time 
there figures the name of Sara Jeannette Duncan (Mrs. Everard 
Cotes), whose stories are to be met with on many a bookstall. 
In 1914 there appeared from the publishing firm of Elkin Mathews 
a slim little volume entitled ‘ England Over Seas.’ It proceeded 
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from the pen of one of the younger generation of writers, Lloyd 
Roberts. Like his predecessors this author possesses a keen 
appreciation of the beauties of nature. One of the most charming 
and typically Canadian poems of this dainty selection is entitled 
‘The Flutes of the Frogs.’ In the settlement life in Canada 
They make music 
that is unique and weird. Archibald Lampman, before men- 
tioned, was perhaps the most musical of all his contemporaries ; 
he celebrated the curious phenomenon in a fine poem entitled 
‘The Frogs.’ A few extracts from ‘ The Flutes of the Frogs’ 
by Lloyd Roberts may be given :— 


Tis not the notes of the homing birds through the first warm April raia, 
Or the scarlet buds and the rising green come back to the land again, 
That stir my heart from its winter sleep to pulse to the old refrain, 


But when from the miles of bubbling marsh and the valley’s steaming floor, 
Shrilling keen with a million flutes the ancient springtime lore, 

I hear the myriad emerald frogs awake in the world once more. 

And all night long to the march of stars the wild mad music thrills, 
Voicing the birth of the glad wet spring in a thousand stops and trills, 

Till the pale sun lifts through the rosy mists and floats from the harbour hills. 

Isabella Valancey Crawford was a tragic example of un- 
recognized genius. Her book of verse, published in 1884, was 
almost entirely overlooked, and this resulted ultimately in her 
premature demise. Now her poetry is regarded, and with 
truth, as worthy to rank with the best in Canadian poetry. 

A large part of Canada’s belles-lettres is made up of short 
lyrical pieces. Lighthall’s ‘Songs of the Great Dominion,’ 
‘The Habitant,’ with an introduction by Louis Fréchette, and 
also T. H. Rand’s ‘ A Treasury of Canadian Verse,’ are character- 
istic examples. 

The two important Histories of Canada, by C.G. D. Roberts 
and Francois Xavier Garneau (a fifth edition of the latter was 
published in 1913), are not sufficiently known to students. 

It has been pointed out by Roberts that Canada’s contribu- 
tion to literature is greater than that of any other colony. As 
far back as the days of Champlain, 1567-1635, the materials of 
literature were being accumulated, although the art had not 
taken any definite form. 

The names of Romanes and Grant Allen, of course, occur 
to us, but these authors have both passed away in comparatively 
recent years, and their work and careers are too well recognized 
to require notice in this article. They were born at the same 
place and in the same year, viz., Kingston, Ontario, in 1848. 

Very little dramatic work has been attempted, and the drama 
of Charles Heavysege, ‘Saul,’ has sunk into partial oblivion, 
although it received in its day liberal and even extravagant 
eulogy. 

A most fascinating collection of notes, historical, literary, 
and ornithological, is the series of volumes entitled ‘ Maple 
Leaves,’ by J. M. Lemoine, who kept open house at Spencer 





| Grange, and entertained Dean Stanley, Charles Kingsley, George 
| Augustus Sala, and many another who has left his mark on 
| literature and journalism. ‘Songs of Old Canada’ is the title 
| of a set of translations, written in response to an inquiry for 
English versions of old Canadian songs about 1885. These 
were intended to be sung to the airs of old France: music apart, 
however, they merit consideration for their own intrinsic value. 
The translator, William McLennan, has succeeded in obtaining 
renderings which retain the charm and spirit of the originals 
to a great extent. Love and war are the predominant themes 
of these lays; nevertheless one beautiful little Christmas hymn 
is included which, by reason of its simplicity and tenderness, is 
particularly restful. The original of the noél, as the compiler 
remarks, has been well illustrated by Michelet in the following 
passage :— 

“In those days, a marvellous dramatic talent, frequently 


stamped with a childish simplicity, but full of boldness and kindli- 
ness, existed in the Church....At times she made herself little: 
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she, the great, the learned, the eternal, babbled with her children, 
and translated the ineffable for them into a language they could 
understand.” 


The English of this noél in McLennan’s volume is entitled ‘ D’ou 
viens-tu, Bergére ? ’ 

It is no wonder that the magnificent scenery of Canada 
has inspired much “ nature poetry,” and Charles Sangster, who 
may be fairly named as the jeader of the school, may very well 
enjoy his sobriquet of the‘ Wordsworth of Canada. Sangster 
died in 1893. ‘A Song for the Flail,’ from ‘The Happy Har- 
vesters,’ is among his best. He also wrote a number of sonnets, 
and this may serve as an example :— 


Through every sense a sweet balm permeates, 
As music strikes new tones from every nerve ; 
The soul of feeling enters at the gates 

Of Intellect, and Fancy comes to serve 

With fitting homage the propitious guest. 
Nature, erewhile so lonely and oppressed, 

Stands like a stately Presence, and looks down 
As from a throne of power. I have grown 

Full twenty summers backwards, and my youth 
Is surging in upon me till my hopes 

Are as fresh-tinted as the checkered leaves 

That the sun shines through. All the future opes 
In endless corridors, where time unweaves 

The threads of error from the golden warp of Truth. 


The note of patriotism has been struck by nearly every 
Canadian poet. The Imperial spirit of the new nationality is 
well represented in many a stirring poem. The output of 
Frederick George Scott is of special interest at the present time. 
He is now Senior Chaplain in the lst Canadian Division of the 
British Expeditionary Force. His poem shares with the lines 
of Chas. G. D. Roberts and of Wilfred Campbell the honour of 
representing Canada’s appreciation of the greatest of dramatists 
in the ‘ Book of Homage to Shakespeare ’ (recently published). 
Scott’s poetry, from the testimony of men back from the front, 
is much appreciated by Tommy in the trenches. Its stirring 
and thrilling quality is well depicted in such a piece as ‘ The 
Colours of the Flag,’ the finale of which is cited below :— 


We'll stand by the dear old flag, boys, 
Whatever be said or done, 

Though the shots come fast as we face the blast, 
And the foe be ten to one; 

Though our only reward be the thrust of a sword 
And a bullet in heart or brain, 

What matter one gone if the flag float on, 
And Britain be Lord of the Main ? 


His collected poems, published by Messrs. Constable in 1910, 
include a fine mystery play, ‘ The Key of Life.’ 
ErHet Rayson. 
F. A. Hapuanp. 








MILITARY SCIENCE IN UNIVERSITIES. 


THE new course of study in Preparatory Military Science 
which the University of Leeds has recently instituted as an 


optional part of its degree courses does not represent an entirely | 
new departure in University work. London University has had | 


such a course in being for some little time, and on a somewhat 


larger scale than this new scheme, comprising both preliminary | 


and advanced work, whereas the Leeds course is confined to the 
former. 
count towards a degree. But, although not an entirely new 
idea, it is one which has not hitherto found expression in the 
work of the Northern Universities, and the decision of the Leeds 
University Court marks a development which, at the present 
time, is especially welcome. 

The part played in the war by the University contingents 
of the Officers’ Training Corps is well known, and its importance 
recognized both by the War Office and by the general public. 


The establishment of the O.T.C. about eight years ago, with 


contingents planted out at most of the Universities in the country, 
and junior contingents at a number of secondary schools, is seen 


Cambridge University also allows military studies to | 
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now to have been a stroke of genius, and those responsible for 
the introduction of the plan may well be proud of the results 
of their endeavours. At the beginning of the war, not only had 
these contingents already trained a large number of men who 
were thus much more ready than they would otherwise have 
been to undertake military duties; but, save for the regular 
establishments at Woolwich and Sandhurst, they provided 
practically the only machinery ready to hand for carrying on 
the training of officers for a rapidly growing army. They 
responded splendidly to the needs of the new situation, and 
have supplied the country with thousands of officers who, by 
the quality of their service, have more than justified the Corps 
which gave them their first introduction to military work. 

Conditions have completely changed since the early months 
of the war, and the new training system which has been set up 
by the Army Council has lessened the need for the purely military 
instruction hitherto given in the O.T.C. The Universities, 
however, are still the best places for the future officer to obtain 
the grounding of scientific and general education which is so 
vitally important for his success in the army. This, in fact, 
must always be the chief function of a University in relation to 
the army as well as to other professions. The more purely mili- 
| tary work of the O.T.C. is an adjunct to the regular University 
| curriculum—conveniently dealt with at a place where the suitable 
| material for training is most likely to be found, and where it 
provides a useful supplement to the recreative and physical 
side of the students’ life. But, important as this is for several 
| reasons, we must not overlook the fact that the proper business 
of the university is to produce the educated man, the army itself 
transforming him into an efficient soldier. 

The Leeds authorities have devised a scheme by which— 
without reducing the educational value of the curricula—they 
can offer to students (whether pursuing a literary, a scientific, 
or a technological course) an opportunity of devoting attention 
to certain branches of study which have a special bearing on 
military duties. The knowledge so gained will be of value to 
the students in after life, whatever profession or industry they 
may enter, and from all points of view their time will, therefore, 
be well spent; but, what is of paramount importance at the 
present moment, they will have added to their qualifications for 
service to the country in war. 

The new course, which will consist mainly of theoretical and 
practical work in engineering and pure science, will be carried 
out in the closest possible association with military training 
in the O.T.C. The two things will, in fact, be complementary 
to one another, and neither of them will be subject to the ordinary 
limitations of the University terms. As has been the case ever 
since the war started, there will be no vacations at the University 
so far as its military and other national services are concerned. 
Intending students for next session are, therefore, urged to 
send in their names without delay, so that they may take 
advantage of the instruction which will be carried on during 
the summer holidays. 

The development is one which will be followed with general 
| interest, and which contains the promise of much useful work. 
| It has a value which is not necessarily limited to the duration 
| of the war, or even to the post-war needs of the army. Regarded 
| merely as an educational experiment, the scheme is one which 


| deserves every encouragement. 








| [We give this communication special prominence because 
| the scheme to which it refers helps, in conjunction with Senior 
'and Junior Divisions of the O.T.C. and School Cadet Corps, 
towards the idea of Universal Compulsory Military Training 
which we have always advocated, and which we hope to see 
take the place of Conscription.] 
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LITERATURE 


—— 


KULTUR EXPOSED. 


Tue German, or rather the Prussianized 
German, stands naked to-day, but not 
ashamed. He has ceased to be regarded 
as the dreamy idealist, a gross eater, it 
may be, but an altruistic thinker, such as 
Balzac depicted in numerous novels, not- 
ably in ‘ Le Cousin Pons.’ We know him 
now for a blind worshipper of force 
and success, whose Kultur resolves itself 
into a materialist gospel which is to be 
kicked into Europe at the end of the jack- 
boot, and whose code of politics has all the 
unscrupulousness of Machiavelli, though 
none of his subtlety. It may be an open 
question whether the German was a dis- 

ised brute a century ago—and Bliicher 
for one, as Treitschke serves to remind 
us, had a strong bias in the direction of 
brutality—or has become a brute of recent 
years through the teaching of false guides 
and a too rapid advance in industrial 
progress. None the less a Hun he is, 
and as a Hun, therefore, he must be 
regarded. 

Mr. J. M. Robertson in ‘ The Germans’ 
descends upon the claims of the Germans 
to be regarded ethnologically and socio- 
logically as a race apart with a thorough- 
ness beyond all praise. He bangs dolicho- 
cephalic and brachycephalic skulls to- 
gether, demolishing the complacent long- 
head theory with the very pertinent 
examples of Bismarck and Marshal von 
Hindenburg. He flouts the Aryan hypo- 
thesis in its various forms, and is par- 
ticularly sarcastic at the expense of Herr 
H. S. Chamberlain, who has evolved 
the wonderful doctrine that, even if 
Aryanism never existed, it must be acted 
upon as if it had. The Germans, accord- 
ing to Mr. Robertson, are just mongrels, 
and Prussia in particular, ‘‘ composed of 
a blend of primary Prussian Slavs, Wends, 
Lithuanians, and Poles, with a layer of 
mixed Teutons, is very imperfectly Ger- 
manic.” He is undoubtedly right, for 
even Treitschke, heavily handicapped by 
his Slav name, was constrained to admit 
that the Prussian was a being composed of 
various ingredients. 

Not content with demolishing the physi- 
ology of race, Mr. Robertson makes mince- 
meat of the so-called pristine virtues of 
the Germans. He agrees with Prof. 
Gummere that Tacitus’s famous descrip- 
tion of the Germans is in large part a 
fancy picture, or a sermon written at 
Rome. With Maitland to aid him, he 
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Dugdale and Torben de Bille. With an 
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proves that our forefathers were not much 
the better for a witenagemote, made in 
Germany, since it was a small aristocratic 
assembly and packed with bishops. And 
what of the comitatus, or chief’s bodyguard, 
as a touching example of early chivalry ? 
That institution is merely a universal 
feature of barbarism, being found in many 
tribes in South Africa—Mr. Robertson 
might have expressly mentioned Cete- 
wayo’s impis—and in the Sandwich 
Islands. And, urging his fiery course 
through history, Mr. Robertson defiantly 
exclaims :— 

“The Thirty Years’ War might be sup- 
posed to reduce to absurdity the pretensions 
of the German people to a hereditary soli- 
darity, a hereditary genius for freedom, a 
hereditary nobility of character. But it 
seems to teach the German zealots no such 
lesson.” 


Here the matter-of-fact person may feel 
inclined to remark that all this may be 
very true, but that so long as the Germans 
believe themselves to be a peculiar people, 
and act on that belief, it really does not 
matter greatly whether the creed has any 
ethnological and historical basis or not. 
The question is, rather, when the delusion 
began to obtain. Mr. Robertson accurately 
points out that the birth of German litera- 
ture, which began with Lessing, was essen- 
tially cosmopolitan, and much influenced 
by French models. He seems to put the 
virtues of that literary age on too high a 
level, since there is something repugnant, 
after all, in the indifference with which 
Goethe and his contemporaries turned 
from the miseries of their fellow-country- 
men to their own bookshelves and 
writing-desks. But he has left himself 
too little space, thanks to his harrying of 
Aryanism and dolichocephalic Teutons, for 
a thorough examination of the process 
whereby the Germans were converted 
from idealists into arrant practisers of 
militarism. He touches, quite correctly, 
on the pernicious influence of Hegel, 
glances at Treitschke and General von 
Bernhardi, and then comes, with a trium- 
phant flourish, to an end. 


We have to turn, therefore, to Sir 
Charles Waldstein’s ‘ Aristodemocracy ’ 
for information on the progress of the 
doctrine of Rassenstaat, which has so 
profoundly altered German political 
thought. No fitter instructor could be 
chosen, for his early years were largely 
spent in Germany, and he even sat 
at the feet of Treitschke, whom he 
describes, and no wonder, as an irritant 
to the non-Prussian portion of his audience. 
Sir Charles dates the arrogant assumption 
that the world must bow down before 
German Kultur from the prosperity that 
set in after 1870, and that with reason, 
though Mommsen, who deified mere 
strength and ability, had been a power 
since the late forties. At any rate, the 
old particularism of German learning 
ceased to be ; Berlin absorbed the sciences, 
and made exploiters of industry like Herr 
Rathenau or Herr Ballin their advocates, 
and the Streber, or, as we should say, the 
Man-on-the-Make, became the German to 





be admired. Yet Treitschke himself said, 
“It has always been incomprehensible 
to me how a man could bea poet and 
settle in Berlin,’ and Berlin, as Sir 
Charles Waldstein reminds us, is the 
most blatantly immoral city in the whole 
world. 

Thus Germany became Prussianized, 
and the trumpet of Kultur blew its brazen 
blast. We agree with Sir Charles Wald- 
stein that Nietzsche’s influence on the 
movement has been exaggerated and even 
misrepresented. It is the fact that he 
hurled his sharpest javelins at the pet 
beliefs of his fellow-countrymen. Never- 
theless his glorification of physiological 
manhood fell in with the course that 
German pride was taking, and there can 
be no doubt that his creation of the super- 
man is responsible for much of the bru- 
tality with which the Germans have 
waged the present war. Even Prussian 
lieutenants regard themselves as super- 
men. 


Treitschke, Sir Charles tells us, would 
probably have repudiated the word 
gentleman ”’ as applied to himself, and 
adopted instead the modern coinage, ein 
Ganzermann, a whole man. His lectures, 
admirably rendered in the English version 
before us, certainly embody a _boorish 
ideal. Prussia, Prussia, Prussia, and the 
Prussia of the Junkers at that, booms 
through them from the first page to the 
last, no matter whether he is nominally 
discoursing on Athens, Carthage, or China. 
Everything that the German, that is 
the Prussian, State does is good; the 
remainder of the world moves him to 
explosive contempt. And why?  Be- 
cause Prussia has created the great doc- 
trine that the State is Power, with its 
corollaries that war is part of the Divine 
order, and that no treaty can be binding 
when it becomes inconvenient. Even 
non-Prussian Germany is bluntly informed 
that Prussia’s seventeen votes render her 
predominance in the Federal Council im- 
pregnable :— 

‘“Our Imperial law has for its ultimate 
weapon a bare sword, which has never as 
yet been actually drawn, but only once or 
twice rattled in its scabbard.” 

As for the rest of mankind, the Latins are 
degenerate ; the Americans mere money- 
grubbers. The Dutch language has ad- 
hered to the logical Latin syntax. It 


has, therefore, an “irresistibly comic 
touch”; it is nothing but a sailor’s 
dialect. There is in England a “ want of 


chivalry ’’ which forcibly strikes ‘ the 
simple fidelity of the German nature.” 
What did Treitschke really know, or what 
did he choose to teach, about “ old Eng- 
land’’? We used to berather proud ofalittle 
affair of ourscalled the defeat of theSpanish 
Armada. We were wrong apparently, 
for Treitschke’s pupils, Sir Charles Wald- 
stein possibly among them, were informed 
that ““ we owe to Holland, not only the 
maintenance of Protestantism, but also 
the breaking of the naval power of Spain.” 
But some of Treitschke’s misstatements 
can only have been the outcome of un- 
diluted ignorance. In his vivacious 
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Introduction Mr. Balfour has set forth one | 


of them: “No sooner had the French 
Revolution broken out than Pitt eagerly 
began to urge a reform of the Franchise.”’ 
Here is another : the marriage of the late 
Duke of Cambridge was non-valid at law 
because the English Parliament had passed 
an Act “after Henry VIII.’s hymeneal 

rodigies.”” In our young days we should 

ave been soundly caned for that 
* howler,”’ and we should have deserved 
it. And here is a social note which seems, 
to put it mildly, a trifle destitute of 
authenticity :— 


‘“ Brutality of maprners has increased in 
the English army since the abolition of 
duelling in that country, and officers have 
even been known to come to blows with each 
other in a railway carriage, in the presence of 
their wives. It is not difficult to see how 
the prestige of the officer must be lowered in 
the eyes of his men by such behaviour.” 

In fairness to Treitschke we may point 
out that he disposes of Macaulay’s com- 
placent arrogation of all the political 
virtues to the Whig party by the trenchant, 
yet true, statement that the Whigs and 
Tories were merely two gangs of aristocrats 
struggling for power. He also speaks 
some brave words to his fellow-country- 
men, in anticipation of Mr. Roosevelt, 
against “ race-suicide,” and makes some 
home thrusts at the Continental Liberal 
and his smug confidence in such phrases 
as universal suffrage, the ballot, and 
liberty of the Press. Thus he remarks 
with some humour :— 

““ When the simple-minded reader sees in 
his newspaper some sentence beginning 
‘Let Russia be warned,’ his fancy pictures 
some demonic power, but if he were aware 
that there was nobody in the background 
except Veitel Itzig or Christian Miiller, the 
words would only make him smile. The 
mere fact of anonymity creates an uncanny 
impression upon uneducated people.” 


It is also the case that his followers 
have vastly out-Treitschked Treitschke. 
Though his language is ambiguous, he 
seems to have regarded the neutrality of 
Belgium as reasonably secure, while 
pointing out that, being incapable of 
defending itself, it could not be regarded 
as a “‘ perfect ’ State. He expressly says 
that a prisoner of war could demand 
“honourable treatment.” If his denun- 
ciations of the English as a race of pirates 
are to be taken seriously, he cannot be 
regarded as an out-and-out advocate 
of such crimes as the sinking of the 
Lusitania. 


But carnage is to him a holy thing, 
and the Germans must “ see to it that the 
outcome of our next successful war must 
be the acquisition of colonies by any 
—_ means.” Unfortunately for 

reitschke the prophet, General Botha, 
General Smuts, and others have already 
had something to say to that. 








SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 


THE method of the framers of ‘ Shake- 
Speare’s England’ has been to allot for 
brief treatment by experts of the type of 
Prof. Firth, Dr. Henry Bradley, Sir E. 
Maunde Thompson, Prof. Unwin, and 
Mr. E. K. Chambers, the appropriate 
phases of the life of this country between 
the years 1564-1616, and the result is an 
endeavour—and, as far as human imper- 
fection and the compass of two volumes 
will allow, a successful endeavour—to see 
the Shakespeare question steadily and see 
it whole. The work is a testimony to the 
sanity and thoroughness of all that is best 
in English scholarship, and should help to 
counteract the effect of those fantastic 
theories which, through the general reader’s 
lack of information on the subject, have 
received such credence in these latter days. 

To expound Shakespeare’s surpassing 
knowledge of theory and practice, and to 
discuss its sources and limitations, is part 
of the business of the authors of the 
volumes before us. The poet’s experiences 
and interests, his likes and indifferences, 
are revealed by an analysis of relevant 
quotations, and an examination of the 
extent and variety of his vocabulary. It 
should always be borne in mind, however, 
that the Elizabethan was preoccupied 
with pastimes now disused, and with arts 
and sciences whereof the terminology is 
almost forgotten. Shakespeare’s employ- 
ment of technicalities unfamiliar to the 
modern playgoer argues that his audiences 
knew something of heraldry, falconry, 
astrology,and law, but do not imply any 
vastly recondite knowledge on the part of 
the poet. Dabblers in astrology knew 
what Points meant when he spoke of 
Bardolph as “the fiery Trigon,’ and 
prick-shooters could judge of old Double’s 
skill when they heard that he “ clapped 
i’ the clout at twelvescore.”’ 

Many of the authors of these papers 
have made the discovery—by no means a 
new one, but worthy of notice in these 
days of idolatry—that Shakespeare was 
fallible, and fallible in sudden and extra- 
ordinary ways, so that one is sometimes 
tempted to attribute a particular instance 
of error to some collaborator, printer, or 
copyist. To the lay mind, also, it seems 
as if Mr. Underhill, in discussing the 
technicalities of the renowned crux :— 

Boyet. So you grant pasture for me? 

Maria. Not so, gentle beast. 

My lips are no common, though several they be— 


makes too fine a lawyer’s distinction, and 
then gives Shakespeare no credit for the 
knowledge—universal in small urban and 
rural communities, where grazing rights 
were matters of most heated controversy— 
of the opposing ideas connoted by the 
terms “several ’’ and “common.” That 
the whole passage is loosely thought out, 
“ though ” being here the most perplexing 
_ of conjunctions, is undoubted, but the 
| present reviewer is inclined to accept an 
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explanation more on the lines indicated by 
Sir George Greenwood. It seems possible 
that “though” has been attracted into 
the sentence by Maria’s wish to play upon 
the double meaning of the word “ several.” 
Her snub to Boyet is a pun also; she 
would have him know her lips are 
“several,” her own property (belonging, 
she says after, “to my fortunes and me ”), 
No one has a right to take kisses from 
them, though they are “ several,”’ apart, 
separate—perhaps open, ready to kiss. 

Shakespeare’s familiarity with many 
subjects was not of the kind that can be 
gleaned from books, but was rather that 
which comes from talk, observation, and ex- 
perience. What he saw he needed not to see 
twice, what he heard he held, and there was 
witchcraft in him to loosen the tongues of 
men. Maybe he was able to know so 
much, because some forms of knowledge 
were easier to come by then than now, and 
because there was less to learn. Thus sea- 
lore, far less complicated than it is at the 
present time, came to him, as to most 
London dwellers, from ships and sailors 
on the city’s chief highway, the River 
Thames. He learnt what he knew of 
military matters and musketry practice 
from “ soldiers whom he met in the streets 
of London,” and the train-bands he saw 
drilling at Mile-End, for 


“it seems certain that he had little if any 
acquaintance with the military treatises which 
were published with astonishing profusion 
in England during the latter half of the six- 
teenth century.” 


Moreover his vocabulary of military titles 
is so meagre that it would appear “ he had 
no knowledge of larger bodies of troops than 
companies ’’—a piece of deduction which 
surely precludes the theory sometimes 
entertained that he ever served in a 
military campaign. In view, too, of other 
theories and of traditions, early and late, 
as to his deer-stealing and calf-killing and 
horse-holding, it is of interest to note that 
he was more familiar with the fallow than 
the red deer, that the butcher’s calling is 
mentioned seventeen times in the historical 
plays, and that he knew all the ills horse- 
flesh is heir to— witness the “ shoulder- 
shotten ”’ steed, “‘ hipped with an old mothy 
saddle,” on which Petruchio rode to his 
wedding. An explanation of Biondello’s 
catalogue of this animal’s manifold dis- 
eases occupies a page and a half of Mr. 
Forbes Sieveking’s text. Shakespeare’s 
fecundity of language here comes from one 
who has travelled on sadly indifferent 
mounts for long days over many a hill and 
dale. 


Expert knowledge has justified itself 
over and over again in these volumes by 
raising points which illustrate the plays, 
or can be turned to advantage in Shake- 
speare’s biography. Dr. Henry Bradley 
notes, in an article of great interest, that it 
was part of a stage convention that rustic 
speech—such as Edgar’s in ‘ King Lear ‘— 
should imitate a southern dialect ; and Mr. 
Percy Simpson shows how the “ wandering 
foreigner ’’ motif in the “ Muscovite” 
scene of ‘Love’s Labour's Lost’ was a 
traditional feature of the masque. Sir 
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Edward Maunde Thompson puts forward 
valuable evidence to show that Shake- 
speare habitually signed his name in an 
abbreviated form—a fact surely to be 
borne in mind in considering textual 
variations — and suggests a reconstruc- 
tion, in the old English hand Shakespeare 
wrote, of disputed passages with a view 
to emendation. Sir Edward too, on 
evidence of handwriting, helps to confirm 
the view that the Gilbert Shakespeare 
who died in 1612, and is described as 
“adolescens”’ in the Stratford Burial 
Register, was really a youth, not the brother 
of Shakespeare, who then would have been 
46 years old. But perhaps the happiest 
contribution to Shakespeare’s biography 
is from Mr. Underhill’s pen when he reveals 
“as a conveyancer ” that Shakespeare did 
not necessarily wish to “bar” Anne 
Hathaway’s “ dower,” or deprive her by 
legal means of some of her widow’s portion, 
when he associated trustees jointly with 
himself in the conveyance of the house 
near the Wardrobe at Blackfriars. Such 
a method was necessary if he wished to 
mortgage the property, as he did the next 
day, without the expense and delay of 
further legal complication. 


It is not possible to tell all the good 
things these volumes are stored with 
concerning that golden time when—of all 
times—the English people were most 
mentally alive. Probably space failed the 
contributors, but this reviewer would have 
liked more of the rural life, folk-lore, 
dispossessed monks and nuns—was it nota 
“religious uncle ”’ who instructed Rosalind ? 
—and country clergy of the time. It may 
be that Mr. Ronald Bayne’s article on Re- 
ligion was printed before the appearance 
of Dr. Peele’s ‘Seconde Parte of a Re- 
gister,’ or he would not have missed the 
lively account of the Warwickshire clergy 
contained in those volumes. But it is 
churlish to ask for yet another course at 
so full a banquet as this. A couple of 
slips may be noted in passing: Wedgnall 
should be Wedgnock ; and it was at Justice 
Shallow’s house, not at Coventry, that 
Wart showed himself a poor craftsman in 
the handling of a caliver. 


The details of the arrangement of this 
sumptuous and finely illustrated work 
deserve mention. It was planned in 1905 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, and its production 
first undertaken by Sir Sidney Lee. The 
editorial work was eventually finished by 
Mr. C. T. Onions, who contributes to the 
chapters on the Sciences and also a select 
glossary of musical terms. The Poet 
Laureate’s Ode is the leading item, and is 
followed by thirty chapters of concise 
monographs. There are three indexes— 
of passages, names, subjects, &c. The 
illustrations consist of reproductions of 
pictures, prints, and title-pages, photo- 
graphs of places, and the like. 











“QUICQUID AGUNT HOMINES.” 


THE two subjects of our notice started out 
in life with more than one characteristic 
in common. Both came of clerical stock 
and found their early environment any- 
thing but congenial, and both went to 
Cambridge and were expected to take Holy 
Orders. They both distrusted the con- 
ventional: Mr. Carpenter instinctively— 
Butler for the reasons noted in ‘ The Way 
of All Flesh.’ Their chief characteristic, 
however, was their dislike of anything 
approaching the academic. 

Samuel Butler, after his return from 
New Zealand, became somewhat aloof in 
his study of his fellows, but Mr. Carpenter 
has ever studied them at the closest 
quarters. Starting as they did with so 
much in common, the diversity of their 
work in after life is somewhat remark- 
able. Mr. Carpenter has developed along 
the lines of the lovably sympathetic and 
serious humanist, whereas Butler, also a 
humanist, carried out his work in a 
strong, satirical vein, using an irony and 
a subtlety that were bound to delay his 
general reputation, Infact Butler’s appeal 
was more to the intellect, Mr. Carpenter's 
to the emotions. In this connexion 
Meredith’s definition of satire as given 
by Mr. Harris may be quoted: “If you 
detect the ridicule, and your kindliness is 
chilled by it, you are slipping into the 
grasp of Satire.” 

Butler found happiness in a self-con- 
scious satisfaction with the work he per- 
formed. Mr. Carpenter has probably got 
more happiness out of life, but has done 
sosubconsciously. Mr. Carpenter again, we 
believe, is impressed with the necessity 
of actually earning his livelihood in the 
interests of unravelling our present 
economic muddle. Butler saw nothing 
detrimental in receiving an_ indirect 
income while he wrote for posterity. Mr. 
Harris computes that he lost nearly a 
thousand pounds on his work, but he 
himself said, ‘‘I had money enough to 
live on.’’ In another place he says :— 

‘*Let me assure anyone who has money of 

his own that to write fearlessly for posterity 
and not get paid for it is much better fun 
than I can imagine its being to write like, 
we will say, George Eliot, and make a lot of 
money by it.” 
Another difference is that Mr. Carpenter 
seems to have suffered fools gladly, whereas 
Butler would never suffer them at all. 
Butler was a bachelor, as is Mr. Carpenter, 
and so each has lost largely in experience. 
It would need a man of the greatest 
catholicity to appreciate both to the full. 
For most men choice between the two will 
be made, and that easily. 

A striking feature of the life of Mr. 
Carpenter is the very gradual way in 
which his outlook has expanded and his 
ideas have developed. With most men 
youth is pre-eminently the period of choice 
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and inspiration. Yet, though it is easy 
to see in the story of Mr. Carpenter’s 
childhood and college days those tempera- 
mental characteristics which inevitably 
made him what he has since become, 
it was not until middle age that the ideals 
and visions of the prophet of democracy 
crystallized into definite form. 

The story of childhood days at Brighton 
contains some of the most human touches 
in the book. The propriety and decorum 
of family and school were little fitted to 
satisfy the cravings of his warm, affec- 
tionate, and unconventional temperament. 
He was not understood, he never made a 
confidant of any person older than him- 
self, and, looking back on this period as 
exemplifying the minor horrors of civéliza- 
tion, he comments poignantly :— 

“I hated the life, was miserable in it— 
the heartless conventionalities, the silly 
proprieties....to be pursued by the dread 
of appearances—what people would say 
about one’s clothes or one’s speech, to be 
always in fear of committing unconscious 
trespasses of some invisible rule—this 
seemed in my childhood the normal con- 
dition of existence.” 

Again, he says :— 

‘“ More than once girls of whom I least 

expected it told me that their lives were 
miserable ‘ with nothing on earth to do.’ 
Multiply this picture by thousands and 
hundreds of thousands all over the country, 
and it is easy to see how, when the causes of 
the misery were understood, it led to the 
powerful growth of the modern ‘ Women’s 
Movement.’ ” 
We have changed all that now, but 
shall we go back to it after this time 
of abnormal excitement, or will our 
women folk find life and excitement in 
warring against those things which have 
made war possible —the arrogance of 
plutocracy and doubts about educating 
democracy ? 

Life at Cambridge was naturally brighter ; 

it could not be otherwise. Butler says of 
the hero of ‘The Way of All Flesh ’ that 
Cambridge was the only place where he 
was constantly and consistently happy ; 
indeed, we know of only one instance—in 
a character created by Mr. H. G. Wells—of 
immunity from the charms of the “ Backs.” 
During his undergraduate days Mr. Car- 
penter describes himself 
‘* going down alone to the riverside at night 
amid the hushed reserve and grace of the 
old College gardens and pouring out his soul 
to silent trees and waters.” 
But, for all this, a restlessness and dis- 
satisfaction, a sense of the artificiality of 
the college atmosphere overshadowed him. 
He says of mathematics, which particularly 
interested him, 

‘‘T think every boy (and girl) ought to 
learn some Geometry and Mechanics ; with- 
out these the mind lacks form and definite- 
ness, and its grip on the external world is 
not as strong as it should be; but the higher 
mathematics (certainly as they are read at 
Cambridge) are for the most part a mere 
gymnastic exercise unapplied to actual life 
and facts, and easily liable to become un- 
healthy, as all such exercises are.” 


When, after graduating as tenth 
Wrangler, he was made a Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, and took Orders, accepting 
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a curacy for some time under our one- 


time editor, F. D. Maurice, this feeling 
of artificiality grew stronger. His in- 
creasing estrangement from the doctrines 
of the Church—due, in part, to the influence 
of W. K. Clifford, at that time also a Fellow 
of his college—and more especially an 
intense dislike for the hollowness and sham 
of his clerical duties, forced him to resign 
his Fellowship and abandon Orders in 
1874. e way in which this was received 
by his clerical brethren is an appalling 
example of the most blatant cynicism. 
The advice of his Dean will suffice to 
illustrate their attitude :— 

“Tt is all such tomfoolery that it doesn’t 
matter whether you say you believe it or 
whether you say you don’t. Look at my 
sermons in chapel now—are they not models 
of unaffected piety!” 

His reflection on his Church period is: 

“IT thought and I think now, that if aman 
feels he can do useful work, and congenial to 
himself, in that connexion, he had better 
remain where he is until he is kicked out.” 

Weare rather surprised that he does not 
touch on the danger that outward observ- 
ances may lead many to believe that in- 
ward conviction coexists with it, which is a 
stumbling-block in the way of many folk 
diffident of their own opinion in the face 
of the apparent conformity of those they 
respect. 

A desire to live among the masses was 
the ruling motive which led him to take 
up University Extension work for the 
next six or seven years. He lectured at 
Leeds and Sheffield. But with much of it, 
we gather, he had little sympathy. He 
says :— 

“My own knowledge was derived almost 

entirely from books, and my pupils’ know- 
ledge was practically limited to books. 
Occasionally I used to drag an evening class 
on to Woodhouse Moor, at Leeds, to look at 
the actual subjects of our discussions, but 
the latter generally withdrew themselves from 
observation! I don’t know whether this 
kind of learning was of much use; but it 
was on the same lines as most modern 
learning.” 
It was at this time that he became ac- 
quainted with ‘Leaves of Grass,’ and 
in 1877 he visited America for the express 
purpose of meeting Whitman personally. 
The precise influence of Whitman on Mr. 
Carpenter’s own work is treated fully in 
the Preface to ‘Towards Democracy ’ 
and in ‘Days with Whitman’ (1906). 
But we may quote the following for its 
intrinsic worth, and also because he 
says Whitman first adequately pointed it 
out :-— 

““T seem to realize more and more that 
the true line is that which consists in com- 
bining and harmonizing both body and soul, 
the outer and the inner. They are the 
eternal and needful complements of each 
other. The Eastern teaching has or has had 
@ tendency to err on one side, the Western 
on the other. The Indian methods and 
attitude cause an ingathering and quiescence 
of the mind, accompanied often by great 
illumination ; but if carried to excess they 
result in over-quiescence, and even torpor. 
The Western habits tend towards an over- 
activity and external distraction of the 
mind, which may result in disintegration. 
The true line (as in other cases) is not in 











mediocrity, but in a bold and sane acceptance 
of both sides, so as to make them offset and 
balance each other, and indeed so that each 
shall make the extension of the other more 
and more possible.” 

Failing health caused him to give up 
lecturing and take to market-gardening in 
1881. 

While at Cambridge, like most under- 
graduates, he had scribbled verses which 
did not sell—indeed, none of his books 
received immediate recognition from the 
public ; but it was not until he began 
the open-air life that he embarked upon his 
serious writings. ‘Towards Democracy ’ 
appeared in 1883, ‘ England’s Ideal’ in 1887, 
and ‘ Civilization, its Cause and Cure,’ in 
1889. The idea that runs through all 
these, and is expressed later in ‘The Art 
of Creation’ (1904), is that there have 
been three great stages of consciousness : 
the simple consciousness of animals and 
primitive man under barbarism ; the self- 
consciousness of the period of civilization 
with “its two most fatal and much de- 
tested forms, respectability and cheap 
intellectualism ”; and, finally, a coming 
cosmic consciousness, the universal spirit 
of comradeship hymned by Whitman. 
Subsequently there appeared his pioneer 
writings on sex: ‘ Love’s Coming-of-Age ’ 
(1896) and ‘ The Intermediate Sex ’ (1908). 

Mr. Carpenter’s association with the 

Socialist movement is somewhat curious. 
Most of the “Sheffield Socialists ’’—except 
Morris, to whom Socialism was only a 
halfway house to Anarchism—were of the 
extreme doctrinaire type. He says that 
the reasons which led to his association 
with them were 
“that the movement has been a distinct 
challenge to the old order... .and within the 
Socialist camp has burned a_ wonderful 
enthusiasm and belief in a new ideal of 
fraternity.” 
To Morris and Mr. Carpenter the work of 
focussing attention on the central con- 
ception of social justice—the substance of 
which “ political freedom and institutions 
of equality are but the shadow ”—was 
entrusted in an epoch when the ideal of 
efficiency was much more palatable. But 
Mr. Carpenter’s outlook was much more 
comprehensive and synthetic than the 
vague Utopianism of Morris. Here is his 
opinion on subdivision and _ specializa- 
tion :— 

“This trouble is really one of the great 
troubles of modern civilization—and while 
there is no doubt a certain advantage gained 
by division of labour among nations and 
provinces, and by the raising of products in 
the most suitable localities, it is a matter 
quite open to question whether the enormous 
expenses of the present world-wide exchange 
and the maintenance of these swarms of 
merchants, traders, shipping and railroad 
companies, with their innumerable share- 
holders and employees, do not quite 
obliterate or absorb the advantage so gained. 
Indeed when one thinks of the immense 
numbers of people in this way withdrawn 
from any direct service in production and 
made systematically dependent on the 
others, one may question whether the gain 
does not at times come very near @ loss; 
and one ceases to wonder that the condition 
of the actual producers, agricultural and 
others, remains so poor and unimproved.” 





It is painful to realize how the war has 
at least put off the day of the impasse 
Mr. Carpenter foreshadows in the following 
words :— 

“There occurs every year on the one 
hand an accumulation of goods unused, and 
on the other an accumulation of capital 
waiting for reinvestment; and these two 
things from time to time clog the Commercial] 
Machine so as to render it hardly workable, 
and will probably in the end bring it to a 
standstill.” 

His view of the political and social} 
tendencies in human development at the 
present time is summed up very tersely 
in the concluding sentence of ‘ Civiliza- 
tion, its Cause and Cure ’ :— 

“It is in these two movements—towards 
&@ complex human communism and towards 
individual freedom and savagery—in some 
sort balancing and correcting one another, 
and both growing up visibly within our 
present civilization, that we have fair grounds 
for looking forward to its cure.” 

It is only in the latter part of his work 
that we have found a few things to 
criticize, and, our notice being already 
overlong, we shall leave out some 
intended appreciations in order to 
make room for a little animadver- 
sion. First, then, on p. 205 we do not 
know whether it is that we do not under- 
stand Mr. Carpenter, or whether he does 
not rightly appreciate what really con- 
stitutes Christian altruism—anyway, we 
cannot accept the opinion that ‘‘ Nietzsche 
has scorched [it] up.” 

A page or two further on we do not think 
the word ‘‘ reasonably ’’ is the right one in 
the phrase “such degree of Nudity as we 
can reasonably attain to.” Is there any 
reason for clothes other than that we 
have so enfeebled our bodies as to need 
to protect them? Their suggestive hiding 
of what is really naturally beautiful is, 
we think, all to the bad. We are surprised 
to find Mr. Carpenter quoting Socrates 
with approval in the following way :— 

“Socrates, in reply to a friend who 
condoled with him on the waning of his 
sexual passion, asked whether he would not 
consider @ man happy who had escaped from 
the clutches of a fierce tiger. ‘ Certainly I 
should,’ answered the friend. ‘Then why, 
retorted Socrates, ‘do you not congratulate 
instead of commiserating me?’ ” 

Surely this is not the way to regard 
Nature’s desire for reproduction. We 


| may be accused of trying to shut our eyes 


to facts; our answer is that, though 
aware of perversion, we are still able 
to envisage what should be. 

Mr. Carpenter would apparently suggest 
that the pain and evil of the world must 
be gauged by the acute feeling with regard 
to it possessed by such people as Olive 
Schreiner—that acuteness of feeling in 
one must be balanced with the bluntness 
of another. The real gauge of the pain 
and suffering in the world is the average 
perception of it. 

Finally, we are not impressed with Mr. 
Carpenter’s suggestion with regard to the 
survival of the ego as explaining why 
pleasure is found in working for posterity. 
Enlightened selfishness seems to us a theory 
less far-fetched. If things that could be 
completed to-morrow‘appeared to be as well 
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worth doing as things that will probably 
come to fruition after our death, we should 
do the former. As it is, we do more than 
console ourselves with the knowledge that 
to accomplish the best usually takes time 
out of proportion to our three score years 
and ten. 

Mr. Carpenter’s autobiographical sketch 
ends, in spite of the war, with a note of 
optimism — ‘How the World looks at 
Seventy ’"—which aids to an understanding 
of his message. There is an optimism— 
that of Maeterlinck—which solves any 
misgivings about the universe by a cheerful 
resignation to make the best of a bad job. 
Such an attitude may be expedient; it 
is not religious in the finest sense, and 
we would convict of great selfishness 
those who adopt a pessimistic attitude 
towards life. But there is, too, an 
optimism, the gospel of Whitman and 
Mr. Carpenter, which is convinced that 


In this broad earth of ours 
Mid the measureless grussness and the slag 
Nestles the seed perfection. 


Mr. Harris’s book on Butler raises once 
more the question whether readers are 
not better advised to go at once to the 
author himself rather than read another’s 
appreciation of him as an _ introduc- 
tio. The volume of ‘ Note-books’ gives 
all Butler’s interests and theories in a brief 
form, and is racy as well as informative. 
Candidly, we doubt if Mr. Harris has the 
necessary understanding of subtlety to be 
a good biographer of his subject. His 
phraseology and use of words leave 
something to be desired, and his reproduc- 
tion of some of Butler’s more commonplace 
remarks would hardly, we think, have 
found favour with Butler himself. 

When many of his theories which were 
thought advanced in his day—uncon- 
scious memory, for instance, and his non- 
acceptance of a physical resurrection—have 
become commonplace, he will be remem- 
bered, perhaps, by his garbing of classical 
mythology in the language of the Victorian 
era. As Mr. Harris puts it :— 

“He wanted to rescue them [the classics] 
from the clutches of a blighting academism ; 
for he knew that the terriblest thing Homer, 
a vital and living artist, has to fight against 
is the fact that his work has been a school- 
book for over two thousand five hundred 
years—and the same is true of the authoress 
of the ‘ Odyssey.’”’ 

Mr. Harris considers that Butler’s music 
constitutes no small item of his work. But 
we think the most interesting point was 
his close copying of Handel. His dramatic 
cantata, for instance, will not bear com- 
parison with Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 

Mr. Harris has divided his book into 
chapters of about thirty pages each—the 
longest being devoted to ‘ Darwin and the 
Scientific Books,’ and the next longest to 
“Erewhon.’ If we desired it, space would 
not permit of our doing more than men- 
tion some of the other subjects treated, 
such as his travels in Italy, his novel, 
“Homer and Nausicaa,’ and the chapter 
headed ‘Satire and Irony.’ As we have 
already indicated, we cannot recommend 

ose in search of a bird’s-eye view of 
Butler and his work to go to Mr. Harris 


for it. 





MEETING OUR LIABILITIES. 


Is the purchase of War Loan stock, besides 
being patriotic, likely to rank high as 
investment ? The assumption that not only 
the rate of interest will not be seriously 
diminished, but also that the capital 





itself will be progressively returned to its 

owners, would appear to depend on the | 
nation abandoning laissez faire and dilet- | 
tantism, and setting itself with such 
vigour to better economy, — better 
utilization of resources—as to make it 
possible for the money to be found with- | 
out driving the people to a revolution in | 
which they would refuse the taxation | 
necessary to repay the big financiers. It | 
would also seem to be wise for large capi- | 
talists to try to convince the masses | 
more than they have hitherto done that | 
they are just stewards of wealth, if they | 
wish to avoid recrimination which may | 
become dangerous. 

The seriousness of our words will be | 
perhaps better realized when it is remem- 
bered that not only shall we start replacing 
our disintegrated wealth with a smaller 
reservoir of potential labour, but also | 
that until we have educated our enemies— 
a matter which is likely to take a long 
while if some folk have their way—much 
of our national energy will have to be 
expended in military activities. 

The three books we propose to consider 
under this title all put forward ideas for 
enabling the nation to meet its liabilities. 
The Fabian Research Committee sees in the 
nationalization of the railways and the 
coal-mines, and the development of the 
Post Office, means by which, in addition 
to the benefits that the public will enjoy, 
large profits may be secured and allocated 
to the payment of the National Debt. | 
We will at once state our objection—and 
it is fundamental—to this course: it will 
do more than anything else to perpetuate 
the régime of interest and profit which 
we had hoped to see gradually dis- 
countenanced. 

We would rather see the proposed 
scheme of nationalization carried out in 
such a way as to benefit the public, and 
thus enable it to meet the direct taxa- 
tion which it will be necessary to impose 
on all classes. We are toldin‘ How to 
Pay for the War’ that it will be quite 
impossible to meet our liabilities by direct 
taxation—in fact, that every form of in- 
direct taxation will need to be resorted to, 
and will‘prove insufficient ; but this dog- 
matic statement lacks argumentative | 
backing. We have rarely suffered such | 
a keen disappointment as we did in find- | 
ing indirect taxation upheld in such a book. 
Fabians can hardly be unaware of its 











How to Pay for the War: being Ideas offered 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by the 
Fabian Research Department. Edited by 
Sydney Webb. (Fabian Bookshop, and 
Allen & Unwin, 6s. net.) 

Trade as a Science. By Ernest J P. Benn. 
(Jarrold & Sons, 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Coming Trade War. By Thomas Farrow 
and W. Walter Crotch. (Chapman & 
Hall, 2s. 6d. ne..) 


many evils, not the least of which would 
be in the present case the disguising of the 
cost of war—and removing what is perhaps 
the best deterrent to a pernicious military 
spirit. 

Mr. Benn’s book is an endeavour to 
induce us to adopt more businesslike 
methods in place of the miserable 
scrambling devices of individuals whose 
only desire is to amass coin. The last of 
the three books, by Mr. Farrow and Mr. 
Crotch, has the same object, but carries it 
out less well. 

Apart from the objection we have stated, 
‘How to Pay for the War’ merits the 
closest consideration. In addition to the 
arguments it furnishes for nationaliza- 


| tion—arguments which will have to be 


met by those not in favour of that policy 


|—it is packed with information on the 


Post Office, railway, and coal transport, 
coal mining, insurance, and the income 
tax. 

Occasionally its suggestions might be 
made more helpful. For instance, in 
advocating the more general use of labour- 
saving machines such as those now used 
for obtaining stamps, it does not seem to 
have occurred to the authors that a machine 
which should do away with stamping and 
postmarking altogether is really the thing to 
be aimed at. It would appear to be a simple 
thing to-day to have a machine with a tray 
which would automatically tilt letters 
into the interior of a box on the insertion 
of a coin, postmarking the letter at the 
same time. The postmark would serve 
as a stamp, and the only possible set-off 
to the resultant economy would be the 
sorrow of the philatelist. Again, the 
authors must regret as much as we do 
the enormous number of women employed 
on the unproductive business of policing. 
Apart from the fact, as we have said before, 
that much of this might be avoided if 
punishment were meted out to swindlers 
in proportion to the waste for which 
they are answerable rather than for 
the individual petty offence, there are 
numerous cases which call for automatic 
devices. For instance, in Brighton there 
is a constant service of penny trams from 
the front to the station; an automatic 
penny turnstile would do away with the 
need for a conductor. Similar devices are 
wanted for all tolls on piers, &c. 

Again, we regret that no suggestion is 
made to curtail, but rather encouragement 
is given to, the hopelessly uneconomic 
expenditure which now takes place in such 
things as funerals. The authors also 
speak of the waste of electric light in 
running so many empty first-class coaches 
on the railways, but they do not suggest 


| Switches in every carriage—obvious, no 
doubt, to them, but not to the large public 


which we hope will read the book. 
Again, they seem to suggest that railway 
travelling, for its own sake, ought to be 
encouraged. Our own opinion is that 
there is already an appalling amount of 
moving about due to mere restlessness. 
More space than we had intended 
allotting to the book has already been 
taken up with suggestions and comments 


‘which leave us no room for alluding in 
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detail to the hundred and one things 


worthy of mention. We console ourselves 
with the hope that our assurance of their 
presence will be enough to send readers to 
the book itself. 


In addition to its value as indicating 
how we may meet our liabilities by 
developing trade in private hands rather 
than by the schemes of nationalization 
pro in ‘How to Pay for the War,’ 
Mr. Benn’s ‘ Trade as a Science’ fulfils 
an ethical purpose. 

The attempts which are being made to 
raise the tone of trade constitute one of 
the most hopeful as well as one of the 
most necessary changes which the war has 
brought about. If to the physical bravery 
which the nation possesses in abundance 
there is added an awakening of moral 
courage in facing facts in normal life, we 
shall have much to be thankful for, while 
still regretting the fact that it took the 
greatest war of all the ages to rouse us 
from our lethargy. Mr. Benn deals with 
the necessity for regarding business and 
trade as something of which to be proud 
rather than ashamed —as has _ been 
generally the case heretofore. His chief 
endeavour is to provide a succinct state- 
ment of fact with concrete suggestions 
for improvement, and in this he is dis- 
tinectly successful. He brings a national 
indictment which is only too just when 
he points out that the larger aspecis of 
trade have been left far too much to 
the consideration of such people as 
Archbishops and Lord Mayors instead 
of tradesmen, and his book will do much 
to make it possible for the latter to gain 
the broader view which will permit them 
to take a hand in a matter which is 
surely their more particular concern. 

We agree with him that trade economics 
must no longer furnish the politician with a 
** stunt” out of which he may make political 
capital by advocating some policy of Free 
Trade or Protection, to the obscuring of 
the real issues. Recently we were discuss- 
ing the subject with an elderly gentleman 
who had been on an embassy to France 
with the late proprietor of The Atheneum. 
This gentleman held the opinion that Sir 
Charles Dilke had modified his ideas as 
to Free Trade after finding that there was 
an apparent disadvantage in our having 
no benefits to offer in return for proposals 
of preferential treatment which France was 
ready tomake. We endeavoured to point 
out that Free Trade had some advantages ; 
for instance, that the wealth that was 
enabling us to win the present war had 
been largely accumulated under it, and 
that the fact that before the war much 
of our accumulated wealth had been used 
uneconomically, rather than in developing 
our own internal resources, should not 
be regarded as discrediting Free Trade, 
but rather those who had controlled that 
wealth. We can only hope that the 
coming generation will be more open to 
reason than some of the older. Mr. 
Benn is not concerned, however, to argue 
for or sone any particular “ system,” 
and neither are we. The important fact 
is that, unless we are going to look to broad 
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and high principles in our after-trade war 
instead of to short-sighted, opportunist, 
and degrading methods, not only will our 
victory be comparatively worthless, but 
we shall also not be able to pay our 
debts ; indeed we shall be beaten more 
thoroughly and permanently in the eco- 
nomic field than we could ever have been 
beaten on the field of battle. 


Mr. Benn complains that business men 
with ideas worth utterance do not join 
trade associations; but he must surely 
know how in the past such men have been 
shouted down. We remember that on the 
occasion of a strike we were derided for 
suggesting that the men’s demands should 
be conceded, in exchange for an under- 
taking that the regular hours should be 
kept, and the output increased. To-day 
the masters have been forced to grant better 
terms than those then demanded by that 
particular trade union; but the men 
can still refuse to make up lost time, 
and insist on being paid extra for over- 
time which has to be worked at night to 
make up for that lost, and “ ca’ canny ”’ 
remains a sinister weapon to be used 
in the supposed interests of reducing un- 
employment. 


To-day, khaki—the colour which de- 
notes readiness for defence and attack 
in arms—is the badge of honour. We 
agree with Mr. Benn that if, after the 
war, workmen could gain the right to wear 
a trade mark in accordance with their 
ability to render service in the promotion 
of more abundant life for their fellows, it 
would be a step in the right direction. 


Mr. Benn has much to say against 
wasteful competition, and here again we 
may draw upon our own experience of 
three adjoining firms — one employing 
about five men, the second about fifty, 
and the third upwards of five hundred. 
Often one of these firms would be burning 
“midnight oil ’”’—an expression used to 
cover over-fatigue of the workers besides 
abnormal overhead charges—while its 
neighbours had rooms locked up for 
weeks from lack of work. Surely here was 
a case for the replacement of *‘ the love of 
secrecy and suspicion of others,” to which 
Mr. Benn alludes, by a mutual confidence 
which would have shared the work. 


He specially alludes to the waste in 
sending travellers from several firms 
to a town when one might represent all, 
but that is only a typical instance of the 
waste that is going on everywhere. He 
says there “ is a point up to which competi- 
tion is a cheapening or economical in- 
fluence,” but he should have added that 
such is only the case because of our low 
ideals in seeking individual gain instead 
of the rendering of public service. 

Speaking of the cost of manufactures, 
he says :— 


“There is another most important factor 
which bears upon the cost of manufacture in 
this country—the attitude of labour, or 
rather the attitude of the employer towards 
labour. The piece-work price of a job is 
fixed at a figure, and the workman deliber- 
ately restricts his output so that he does not 
earn more than a certain amount.” 
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We recently heard of a case in a certain 
railway works when a foreman and a work- 
man spent as long arguing over a job as it 
would have taken to doit. At last it was 
agreed that the workman should set to 
work and see how long the job took. The 
man — otherwise most self - respecting — 
—told us that he deliberately represented 
it as needing far longer than he knew it 
did, because the foreman was sure to cut 
the price, whatever it was! Our author 
rightly derides the idea that it is possible for 
a workman to earn too much, but he does 
not recognize that the real endeavour on 
the part of most employers has been to find 
the mere existence -level rather than a 
proper living wage. 

Chap. v. is a short but trenchant one on 
‘Our Present Trade Leaders,’ which 
we can best do justice to by quotation :— 

‘*‘Our present trade leaders are men who 
have won fame in some other field. For 
instance, a timber man may make a fortune 
by methods which would not meet with the 
approval of the trade as a whole. He then 
endows a church, or founds a hospital, or 
goes into Parliament, and in due time is 
honoured by the King with a haronetcy. 
Thereafter for all practical purposes he is 
the Jeader of the timber trade. 

“If the Government appoint a Royal 
Commission on timber the hospital baronet 
goes on to it as a matter of course. The 
theory seems to be that a baronet must know 
more than some plain mister who has been 
foolish enough to stick to his trade, and has 
never been in Parliament.” 


In the same chapter there is a by no 
means unfair example of Parliamentary 
procedure :— 

“Parliament upon a certain classical 
occasion devoted a whole sitting to the 
discussion of plumbers’ registration, and 
many learned and distinguished people who 
had never seen a plumber talked for hours 
about it and settled the fate of the plumbing 
industry. The explanation of this sudden 
awakening of Parliament to the importance 
of a trading matter was to be found in the 
fact that the second order of the day was a 
motion for woman suffrage, and honourable 
members were anxious that that subject 
should not be reached.” 

Mr. Bennsays that in his constructive 
scheme for a Ministry of Commerce he has 
made some little concession to the deep- 
rooted English idea that the honour of the 
public service is worth some financial sacri- 
fice, but most of his suggested salaries are 
at least well above a mere existence-wage ; 
We entirely disagree with him that any 
of the work should be unpaid. He does 
not seem to have taken sufficient account 
of the Census of Production, of which we 
trust the Government is going to make 
better use than it has done up to the present. 

The million a week for commercial 

education which he considers necessary 
ought, he thinks, 
“to be largely paid by the proprietors of 
the ephemeral press, the publishers of cheap 
novelettes, penny dreadfuls, and the whole 
mass of lower class literature which now 
floods the country.” 

He quotes The Westminster Gazette as 
suggesting that we have begun 
“to wonder how much longer this ancient 
school-life, with its devotion to games, 
its aloofness from the practical life, its 
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mild scholarship, its dislike of utilitarian 
studies, its devotion to the gentlemanly 
ideal, can continue unchanged in the world 
beyond the war. It has served us well 
in a thousand ways, but large numbers 
of parents are suddenly waking up to the 
fact that their sons are not educated, and 
asking whether it is really impossible to 
combine the public school tradition with a 
training which enables a lad to hold his own 
in the working world.” 

His own comment on our present 
methods is :— 

“The mathematical problems set to the 
young might be based upon transactions 
much more nearly related to actual con- 
ditions. Going a little higher in the scale, 
the Trade Associations might have a very 
great influence upon the present discussion 
as to the wisdom of teaching Greek. Greek 
is defended by our educational experts on the 
ground that it is a good mental exercise, a 
fine training for the mind. If that is really 
the chief reason for the retention of Greek 
in the public school curriculum, surely a 
much mcre agile mind would result from a 
close study of the problem of exchange.” 

Mr. Benn’s chapter on ‘Labour’ is 
admirable, except that he confines 
himself too exclusively to what is 
designated “skilled,” and he seems to 
forget that, whatever may be the need 
of labour after the war, unless a more en- 
lightened policy is adopted, the “ gluts and 
over-production”’ will recur. As he says, 

“Tf some of the ingenuity which is now 
re into the selling of goods, skill of the 
highest order which will often force useless 
stuff upon an unwilling public, were devoted 
to the more useful work of the education of 
labouring opinion, much industrial strife 
would be averted.” 

The following fact on the same page 
also needs recognition :— 

“The working-man is particularly well 
informed of any big profits that are made, 
and his leaders take care to point out to him 
the great sums that are annually distributed 
by way of dividends by some of the big 
Corporations.” 

We can find space for only one quota- 
tion from his last chapter, on ‘ Banking 
Credit and Capital,’ but it explains the 
rottenness at the core of trade at present, 
and its inability, as compared with the 
organization of our enemies, to help in 
paying for the war :— 

“The only market to which a trader with 
&@ new scheme can now go is the money 
market, represented by the company pro- 
moter, and if his scheme is accepted, the 
trader takes second place.” 

We are sorry to say we have not been 
able to cull much additional useful matter 
from ‘The Coming Trade War,’ by Mr. 
Farrow and Mr. Crotch. Our sympathy 
was at once estranged by the assumption 
contained in the title. To one most 
Important aspect of the question they 
certainly give additional emphasis—the 
adjusting of ‘‘ the conditions of life and 
labour ” after the cessation of hostilities. 

They suggest that the taxation of excess 
profits should continue, but we suppose 
they recognize that such action will not 
help much towards the State meeting the 
liabilities, because the consequence of so 
doing would be the extension of the system 
by which employers are showing a prefer- 





ence to pay the workers more rather than 
hand over profits—a by no means un- 
desirable consequence, we think. We also 
are made to realize more fully from the 
book before us the immensity of such 
markets as Russia and China present. 
On the whole, however, the tone of 
this book does not impress us nearly so 
favourably as does Mr. Benn’s. Like 
him, they deny any intention of showing 
fiscal preference, but we had only to turn 
a@ page in order to realize where their 
sympathies lay. 

The authors are not specific enough 
as to the meaning they attach to such 
adjectives as “cheap,” and they have 
not sufficiently indicated that the only 
good grounds for opposing the renais- 
sance of ‘German trade” is because 
Germany’s accumulated wealth has been 
gathered with ignoble ends in view ; also, 
in a case of a book for the general public 
it is, in our opinion, necessary to do more 
than is here done to eradicate the idea of 
revenge. The authors state on p. 7 
that a large accumulation of cheap goods 
already exists in German factories, ready 
for dumping on us at the end of the war, 
but the statement is modified in subse- 
quent quotations. 

In any case, as we have said before, if 
we can secure goods which are really 
cheap, it is to our advantage to purchase 
them, so long as our own labour and 
material thus set free is used productively. 
Chapter and verse for the quotation 
made at the top of p. 13 would have 
better enabled us to judge how much 
importance to attach to it. 

There is a good deal said about the 
German banking and the Kartel system, 
and we are sensibly advised to learn from 
our foes, but we would rather see the State 
control surplus capital even more directly 
in order to lend it on the most advantage- 
ous terms to enterprise entered upon in the 
national interest. Our authors speak of 
the great accumulation of gold in Germany 
made before the war, but they fail to 
indicate the uselessness of it unless 
national credit, based on material wealth, 
is behind the coinage; the corollary 
to this not being the case is surely 
apparent in the depreciation of the German 
mark. We do not know what justifica- 
tion there is for accusing Labour leaders of 
torpor in things financial—at any rate it 
has not been the case with the rank and 
file, we think, of recent years. 

After all, it would appear essential to 
decide what exactly are our liabilities. 
To most, we fear, they are still represented 
by so many hundred millions of pounds 
which we have contracted to pay to those 
who have lent money to the nation. Let 
it be granted that, if we have temporarily 
accepted the loan of wealth’s counters 
for war purposes from those who know 
how best to use them in civil life, it is 
our duty to replace the power as quickly 
as possible in their hands. But for them, 
as well as for all others, the most real 
liability which the war has brought to 
us is the necessity of seeing that those 
who have suffered as Be'gium has by our 
unpreparedness to enforce the fulfilment 





of contracts shall be reinstated in such a 
fashion as to enable them to be a help 
rather than a burden to their fellows. In 
addition, it is everybody’s duty to see 
that while we reinstate what has been 
disintegrated we also seek to build up 
wealth with higher purpose—with more 
concern for our methods, and finally 
with a view to its wiser distribution 
when it is accumulated. We are glad to 
say that, in our opinion, each of the books 
we have been considering will yield good 
return for time spent on it. 








IMPERIAL TRAGEDIES. 


EVERYTHING connected with the mis- 
fortunes of the Napoleons and the Haps- 
burgs carries with it a certain human 
interest. We need not necessarily be 
accounted snobs if we admit that the 
downfall of Napoleon III. moves us more 
than the bankruptcy of some company- 
promoter, and that the Archduke Rudolph 
was a more interesting victim of circum- 
stances than, let us say, Mrs. Crippen. 
Such mishaps by no means leave the world 
unaffected, besides opening a wide door 
to that entrancing, though somewhat futile 
pursuit, the “ might-have-beens”’ of 
history. If Napoleon III. had had a 
less puzzle-headed Foreign Minister than 
Gramont, if the Prince Imperial had not 
perished in a scuffle with the Zulus, if the 
Archduke Maximilian had refrained from 
his fatal visit to Meyerling—the possibilities 
are endless, and the world cannot afford 
to be indifferent to them. By all means 
let us have fresh evidence, only that 
evidence requires to be carefully weighed 
before it passes into history. 

We are bound to say at once that the 
Comtesse de Mercy-Argenteau, interesting 
though she is, cannot be taken at her own 
valuation. Her portrait shows her to 
have been a beautiful woman of the blonde 
type; the pages of her book, ‘The Last 
Love of an Emperor’ demonstrate that 
her good looks were accompanied by an 
inordinate quantity of self-esteem. As a 
member of the famous Belgian family of 
Caraman-Chimay she had, as her maternal 
grandmother, the much-married Madame 
Tallien, to whom she pays an ecstatic 
tribute hardly warranted in its details by 
facts. Transported to Paris, she gave 
her hand to the handsome and well-born 
Comte de Mercy-Argenteau, also of Belgian 
origin, and a relative of the well-known 
‘“*Monseigneur Florimond,” who was 
Austrian Ambassador at Versailles in the 
fateful reign of Louis XVI. The Comtesse 
acquits this Mercy-Argenteau of an in- 
trigue with Marie Antoinette, and that 
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superfluously, since his published corre- 
spondence indicates that he was the 
Queen’s honest friend, though he may 
have swayed her in Austrian interests. 
But then the Comtesse’s is that type of 
mind which, when refraining from pro- 
mulgating scandal, takes pleasure in 
vigorously denying it. She herself did not 
escape calumny and advertisement when 
Count Stackelberg committed suicide for 
her sake. Her husband never said a word 
to her about the business, and fought a 
duel with one of her detractors. None of 
M. Bourget’s heroes has displayed more 
perfect discretion. 

The Comtesse gives a genuinely amusing 
account of the raffish Imperial Court, its 
inconstant Emperor and jealous Empress, 
with whom she sedulously resolved to have 
nothing to do. She makes fair game of 
Princess Pauline Metternich of the vast 
mouth, and her attempts to popularize 
Wagner. They went together to a masked 
ball at the notorious Cora Pearl’s, and 
were disappointed by the cabinet de 
toilette. The Comtesse also hits off with 
a genuine sense of fun the tyranny of 
Worth, the dressmaker: “ Light gauze 
...-pearl grey....roses and leaves....a 
trail of lace,” he would murmur, and the 
light gauze and the rest of it had to be 
worn. Thus garbed by Worth, she re- 
mained the centre of a small aristocratic 
circle until the momentous day arrived 
when the Emperor came, saw, and was 
conquered. The indispensable Persigny 
promptly surrendered his house to her, 
and she discovered, to her astonishment, 
that it was connected with the Elysée by 
a secret passage. The Comtesse’s editor, 
who has done his or her work well, though 
8 ingly, guarantees the past existence 
of this channel for the affections. 

The Comtesse de Mercy-Argenteau is 
disposed to magnify her secretive office 
as the Egeria—not, she solemnly assures 
us, the Aspasia—of Napoleon III. She 
was evidently fond of the Emperor; she 
describes his appearance and character 
with point, and sets down some of his 
sayings—“ The word ‘ambition’ sums up 
innumerable varieties of slavery,’ and so 
forth. But the Emperor’s letters to her 
are singularly empty and formal ; he may 
have enjoyed talking politics to a pretty 
woman, yet he did not trust her with 
many secrets. If the Comtesse is to be 
believed, however, Bismarck tried to win 
her over at Ems in 1868 or thereabouts, 
and even to put his arms round her waist, 
while he was spying on her correspondence 
by making love to a German servant-girl. 

The worst of it is that where the Com- 
tesse’s statements can be tested they fail 
to find corroboration. She assures us 
that it was she who brought the Emperor 
and Emile Ollivier together. Unfortun- 
ately, vol. xii. of ‘ L’Empire Libéral,’ that 
sage sen monument under which Ollivier 

interred his own incapacity, enlarges 
on the good offices of Persigny (whom he 
met at Didier’s), Prince Napoleon, the 
Empress, and the journalist Duvernois, 
but has not a word to say about the Com- 
tesse de Mercy-Argenteau as a go-between. 
Busch, again, is silent about her mission, 


Emperor and Bismarck at Versailles, just 
as Paris was about to capitulate. That is 
not a fatal objection, no doubt, for there 
were many gaps in Busch’s diary, and 
such documents as the Comtesse prints 
are obviously genuine, though not very 
informative. But her representation of 
the Emperor William as cowering before 
Bismarck is grotesque; we may believe, 
or disbelieve, that her interview with the 
Chancellor ended in another and more 
successful attempt at her waist. History, 
at any rate, is against her when she com- 
placently ascribes to herself, rather than to 
Thiers, the retention of Belfort; and as to 
her other alleged salvage, Pondicherry and 
the French fleet, it is certain that those 
demands were never seriously put forward 
by Bismarck, since England would have 
peremptorily intervened. 

An unpleasant feature in the Comtesse’s 
reminiscences is the persistent spite with 
which she pursues that lady of many 
sorrows, the Empress Eugénie. Beauty 
and a certain courage are admitted, but 
nothing else, and the Empress appears 
from first to last as the architect of the 
ruin of her adopted country. We need 
not pursue this topic, since the Comtesse’s 
stories of the Empress’s headstrong and 
maladroit doings are so patently malig- 
nant that they refute themselves. By way 
of a final fling she hints that the Prince 
Imperial sought fame, and found death, 
in Zululand under one or other of the 
following somewhat inconsistent influ- 
ences: 1. The Empress stinted him in 
pocket money; 2. He was secretly in love 
with, and possibly married to, Charlotte 
Watkins ; 3. Bismarck had planned his 
doom through the agency of the Prussian 
Baron von Rosen and the Freemasons. 


Mr. Edward Legge in ‘The Empress 
Eugénie and her Son’ makes short 
work of these and similar legends. His 
strongest evidence to the contrary is 
Lord Beaconsfield’s exclamation to Lord 
Redesdale, ‘““ What can you do when you 
have to do with two obstinate women! ”’ 
In other words, the Empress and Queen 
Victoria thought that the time had come 
for the young man to make his name, as 
he might well have done but for military 
muddling. For the rest, Mr. Legge writes 
with knowledge, but with some incoherence, 
about the Empress’s Court at Chislehurst 
and Farnborough, quoting freely from his 
own works. He revives a decidedly in- 
discreet manifesto in which she aired her 
grievances against Prince Napoleon, and 
which the late Lord Glenesk soundly 
trounced in The Morning Post. But, onthe 
whole, the venerable lady is shown in a flat- 
tering light; and while we could wish that 
Mr. Legge’s account of the Empress’s friends 
and followers read less like a string of 
extracts from ‘ Who’s Who,’ it is amusing 
to be reminded of minor agents like the 
late James Mortimer and Evans the dentist. 
Of Evans, too, the Comtesse de Mercy- 
Argenteau has something to say, though 
she does not mention that he is supposed 
_ to have been the Jenkins of Daudet’s ‘ Le 
‘ Nabab.’ 





on behalf of Napoleon III., to the German | 





The Comtesse supplies a connecting link 
between the Napoleons and the Haps- 
burgs by reviving a bad and discredited old 
scandal about the estrangement between 
Francis Joseph and his Empress. So we 
come to ‘ The Last Days of the Archduke 
Rudolph,’ which purports to have been 
written by a former secretary of that luck- 
less prince. We feel constrained to re- 
mark that the book would have carried 
much greater authority if the author’s 
name had not been withheld. This is the 
more to be regretted because he supplies 
abundant details about himself, including 
an education at Stonyhurst, which has 
made him such a consummate master of 
colloquial English that he can talk about 
“putting his penultimate shirt” on a 
racehorse. Still, his book is obviously 
written in good faith, and it supplies a 
pleasing portrait of the Archduke Rudolph, 
dissolute and passionate it may be, but 
a scholar well versed in his Plato, and with 
serious views of life which centred on his 
country’s regeneration. 

Bluntly put, the Secretary’s theory 
amounts to this :—that the Archduke did 
not commit suicide after shooting Marie 
Vetsera, but was murdered by German 
officers, as the result of a plot hatched 
between Berlin and the Vatican, where 
his democratic and anti-clerical tendencies 
were distrusted. It is not quite new, and 
such things have been in history, but the 
evidence adduced in its favour is of the 
flimsiest. We are introduced, for example, 
to a Berlin bocher or flash Jew, who told a 
friend of the Secretary that forged letters 
were in circulation which faithfully 
imitated the Archduke’s handwriting. 
The Secretary is firmly convinced that 
Marie Vetsera was inveigled to Meyerling 
by a forged letter after she had solemnly 
warned the Archduke against his journey. 
And then we get one Koinoff, who had his 
foot in several camps, and who, while 
a précis-writer in Berlin, discovered 4 
letter in Italian menacing the existence of 
a man of the first importance, and who 
overheard Bismarck say, “Ich bin kein 
sicarius,” “I am no cutthroat.’’ The 
Secretary’s readers will find Koinoff a 
most engrossing fellow, nor will they be 
surprised to hear that he has since, under 
a new name, amassed a fortune in the 
Middle West as a journalist. Trust Koin- 
off for a “story.” The Secretary, too, 
can tell a story by no means amiss, though 
his facts might hang together more closely 
than they do, and he is to be congratulated 
on his good taste in keeping the Arch- 
duchess Stéphanie’s name out of the painful 
narrative. 


Countess Zanardi Landi has converted 
the Archduke Rudolph into the hero of a 
novel which she calls ‘The Royal Out- 
cast.’ She does not, however, pay much 
regard to history, and the tale resolves 
itself into a ‘ Prisoner of Zenda’ affair, 
in which vice is represented by a wicked 
Ferdinand. Her own ‘Secret of an 
Empress’ has clearly inspired her not 4 
little. The romance goes with a somewhat 
mechanical swing, but for people who like 


| that sort of thing, there it is. 
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The Cambridge Songs: a Goliard’s Song 
Book of the Eleventh Century. Edited 
from the Unique Manuscript in the 
University Library by Karl Breul. 
(Cambridge, University Press, ll. 1s. 
net.) 

THE conception of the “dark ages” is 

slow to die among us. The idea still 

flourishes vigorously that, from the eclipse 
of the great days of the Roman Empire 
until the dawn of the (so-called) Revival 
of Learning and the dubious benefits 
which followed the Reformation, human 
existence languished under a pall of theo- 
logical obscurantism, when a corrupt 
theocracy and a savage rule of force 
divided with equal oppression domination 
ever men’s minds and lives. We used to 
be taught that, in the tenth century, 
existence was almost paralysed by fear of 
the approaching end of the world, and, if 
we read of an abortive Renaissance in 

France and of precursors of the Reforma- 

tion among the Waldenses and _ the 

Lollards, these were regarded only as will- 

o’-the-wisps in the darkness, or at best as 

the light of the false dawn of the East. 

The views of those who, like the author 

of ‘The Broad Stone of Honour,’ fell into 

the opposite extreme of exalting the 

“dark ages ”’ as a period in which chivairy 

was born and began to make its influence 

felt, were unheeded by the serious his- 
torian ; the half-truths of their ideas were 
not perceived. There is so much to be 
said for both views of the history of the 

Middle Ages that it is hardly surprising 

if popular teaching has never struck 

the right balance between them. The 

“dark ages ”’ theory is an inheritance from 

the Renaissance and the Reformation ; 

the “ages of chivalry” a survival from 
the few romances which won a new lease 
of popularity owing to the invention of 
printing ; but for further light on what 
thought and life were like in medizval times 
research must be made in obscure manu- 
seripts and balf-decayed records. “ Non 
cuivis homini contingit adire Corin- 
thum ”—it is not given to every man to 
decipher a medieval codex. The greater, 
therefore, is the recognition due to 
students who, like Dr. Breul, by patient 
research and the application of highly 

specialized knowledge, are able to uplift a 

corner of the veil and to give us a glimpse 

of social life in medieval song very 
different from that to which we have been 
long accustomed. 

Quite apart from its display of meticu- 
lous bibliography, its excellent photo- 
graphic reproductions, its emendations of 
the text, collation with similar collections, 


reviews and criticisms of the work of | 


former scholars, the edition of the ten 
leaves containing the so-called ‘Cam- 
bridge Songs,’ which has been published 
by the Schréder Professor of German in 
the University of Cambridge, possesses a 
value which should prove permanent in 
the history of literature as well as in that 
of human culture. The collection, 
gathered ir all probability by a Goliard or 
wandering cleric of the Lower Rhine 
country, and subsequently copied in the 


monastery of St. Augustine at Canterbury, 
not only comprises poems dealing with a 
very wide range of subjects, but also 
presents a most remarkable variety of 
metrical forms. The tradition of classical 
Latinity is shown in some, eg., the 
charming ‘Carmen Estivum,’ beginning 
“ Vestiunt silve tenera merorem’’; in 
others the influence of the ecclesiastical 
sequences of the school of St. Gall is 
apparent ; but (as the editor remarks) it 
is the rhymed lyrics, written in easy and 
polished Latin, that make the Cambridge 
MS. so valuable as being almost alone in 
preserving a class of verse original, 
natural, and recalling not infrequently the 
heartfelt strains of folksong. 


Dr. Breul, as was only to be expected, 
looks upon these Goliardic verses as the 
first-fruits of German poetry. That the 
historical poems deal with some of the 
emperors of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies is indisputable ; but just as these 
successors of Charlemagne regarded them- 
selves as the heirs of the Empire of the 
West, the fact that in all probability the 
whole series of poems bad their origin on 
German soil is no argument against the 
wider view that they are to be regarded as 
links in the living chain of Latin poetry 
which survived from classical times until 
far in the Middle Ages. 








FICTION. 


WE wonder what was Mr. Tattingham’s 
purpose in writing ‘The Monument ’— 
whatever it was, we fear he has not accom- 
plished it. He had a fine conception for 
his work, but has spoilt the major part of 
it from lack of knowledge. It is only fair 
to suppose that that is the cause of so 
much faulty presentment—had we reason 
to believe otherwise, our condemnation 
would be more unsparing. 


His answer may be that his intention 
was to write a novel of an historical 
nature. If so, he should have dated it, 
for it is too much to expect the general 
reader to know the date of the Trades 
Board Act, &c. The consequence will 
be, unfortunately, that the worst things 
presented will be thought to obtain to-day, 
and when it is found that this is not the 
ease the whole will be set down as ex- 
aggeration—the truth being that, although 
much has been done to alter the material 
conditions here portrayed, it has been 
| largely in the interests of rendering men 
| better machines for the accumulation of 
| profits, rather than with a view to giving 
| them opportunities for self-development. 


Mr. Tattingham begins by introducing 
his readers to a young man returning, after 
three years’ foreign travel, to a mansion 
which has been erected and lavishly fur- 
nished during his absence by his father out 
of the proceeds of a gigantic success in 
business. Although the youth has taken 
a man’s part in seeking to gain an intimate 
knowledge of labour, he comes back with- 











The Monument. By Tilk Tattingham. 
(Mills & Boon, 6s.) 





out any idea regarding social economics, 
and at once assumes his place as a 
maximum consumer and a minimum pro- 
ducer. He learns, however, in a midnight 
interview with a pair of burglars, of the 
conditions of his father’s workpeople. It 
would appear that if such forcible means 
of opening his eyes had not occurred he 
might have continued in his blindness for 
many years! As it is, his position in his 
father’s house henceforward is anomalous. 
From what has become thraldom he is set 
free by his father’s action in dividing the 
larger portion of his wealth among three 
sons of his, of whom the hero is the 
youngest, and his daughter, the latter, 
according to the plan still usual, receiving 
only half the sum given to each of her 
brothers. Mr. Tattingham reaches this 
point after sixty pages, and we can give 
him credit for the fact that he gets his 
scenery set and his characters staged 
with far less than the usual creaking of 
machinery and forcible pushing on of the 
dramatis persone. Unfortunately he has al- 
ready revealed his lack of acquaintance with 
the working of the Compensation Acts by 
stating that a man failed to get compensa- 
tion. because of alleged carelessness. The 
division of wealth having been rhetorically 
announced, the hero states his inten- 
tion of devoting his portion to paying 
back to the workers some portion of what 
they have been robbed. 


‘We may remark in passing that the 
young man, as is but too usual in 
such cases, denounces his father in un- 
measured terms instead of attempting to 
put his point of view to him reasonably. 
The eldest brother reveals himself in this 
wise :— 

_“‘In war a general doesn’t call himself a 
murderer because there are a lot of casualties 
before he wins his victory or suffers defeat. 
Business in this modern world is like war. 
Competition is just as deadly. The weak 
go to the wall. It’s a law of nature.” 


To which the hero makes a reply which 
might have been strengthened by pointing 
out that to-day bad commercialism has 
made the other war possible, but that it is 
in that other war that men are learning to 
recognize that the motives which make 
for greed must be changed if all warfare 
is to be avoided and real progress made. 

From this interview the hero goes out 
into the wilderness—in other words, he 
determines (in company with one of 
his father’s footmen, who casts aside his 
livery) to live under the conditions of 
sweated workers. This extreme process 
may have been necessary in his case; we 
are glad it is not so in all cases, as it 
merely meant, as it does so often, an 
addition to the total of the world’s 
misery. Furthermore, the hero and his 
henchman helped to perpetuate bad 
economic conditions by picking things up 
cheap—in other words, they supported 
sweated labour. 

To the author’s credit be it said that 
the one-time footman, now an Admir- 
able Crichton, makes sundry efforts 
to get his master to allow himself such 
amenities as would have helped him to 
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accomplish good work, but the hero is 
bent on assuaging what he calls his 
conscience—the better designation would 
have been his pride. In fact, we suspect 
him of being bent on showing to what 
extremes he could go, probably forgetful 
of the fact that what he bore was out of 
all proportion to what others, bred in 
underworld conditions, suffer from similar 
conditions. During this phase of his 
career we have cause again to wonder in 
what year the author gathered his facts— 
home box-making, as he describes it, 
would be hard to find now, though we saw 
something like it some twenty odd years 
ago. By the way, we doubt whether Miss 
Larkin will appreciate her name being 
given to one of the heroines of the slums, 
though we do not accuse Mr. Tattingham 
of any lack of taste in the naming of his 
characters. 

in the next episode the son engineers 
and leads a strike on the part of his 
father’s workpeople. The rise in pay is 
won, though we cannot say we should 
have cared to have the hero as our 
negotiator. Again his pride in his 
future schemes causes him to divulge 
them to his father. As they embraced 
the enticing away of his father’s best 
workpeople, they had obviously better 
have been kept till nearer the time of 
their fulfilment than thundered forth at a 
meeting to gain a rise in wages. 

The founding of a new labour colony 
is quite good reading, though it pro- 
bably had no _ precedent, and _ is 
hardly likely to be copied. The hero 
was evidently obliged to make some 
compromise with his highest ideals to 
the extent of promising greater material 
rewards in return for service above the 
average rather than promising greater 
opportunity for service, which will, 
we suppose, be the award during the 
millennium. The hero’s message to those 
who followed him is good, though it suffers 
from the strain of sentimentalism which 
runs through the whole book. We should 
have cut out the third and fourth lines as 
indicating a lack of balance—one, if 
not the greatest, of the evils of our day. 
Also we doubt if it was necessary to set 
out the message in black type three times 
within forty pages. 

We much fear it is the increase of 
sentimentalism at the end which will 
finally condemn the book in the eyes of 
most of the clear-thinking men who are 
going to help towards the new day—even 
if they have read past the faulty presenta- 
tion at the beginning. There can be no 
doubt about Mr. Tattingham’s desire to 
help, but it is our duty to warn him that 
he will do more harm than good until he 
gets a better balance between what per- 
tains to the emotions and what pertains 
to the intellect. Serious reformers will 
put him aside as a sentimentalist; and 
reactionaries will point him out as an 
example of exaggeration, which, they will 
aver, is universal among idealists. If our 
warning has any effect on him and his 
like, the space we have devoted to a 
book which has little intrinsic merit will 
have been well used. 





THE VAN DE WEYER LIBRARY. 


On Monday, July 10, and the four following 
days, Messrs. Sotheby sold the first portion of the 
library of the late Victor van de Weyer, the chief 
prices being: Brathwait, Whimzies, 1631, 121. 
Case, The Praise of Musicke, 1586, 161. Balti- 
more, Gaudia Poetica, 1770, 12l. Bryskett, 
Discourse of Civill-Life, 1606, 141. 10s. Church- 
yard, Lamentable Description of the Wofull 
Warres in Flanders, 1578, 16/1. 10s. Barbosa 
Bibliotheca Lusitana, 4 vols., 1741, 381. Deneste, 
Les Préjugés du Public, 3 vols., in old French 
armorial morocco binding, 1766, 101. 15s. Dibdin, 
Bibliomania, 2 vols., extra-illustrated, 1811, 
101. 15s. Erasmus, Epistole, 1516-17, 11i. Les 
Grands Ecrivains de la France, 48 vols., 1862-73, 
121. 15s. Journal des Scavans, 432 vols., 1665- 
1790, 231. Lamb, Last Essays of Elia, 1833, 181. 
Lettres écrites des missions étrangéres, 43 vols., 
1717-76, 441. Montaigne, Essays, Florio’s trans- 
lation, 1603, 101. 5s. More, Libellus Vere 
Aureus, 1516, 441.; La Description de VIsle de 
Utopie, 1550, 131. 10s.; Utopia, translation by 
Ralphe Robinson, 1556, 221. Roxburghe Club, 
Buke of John Maundevill, 1889, 181. Metz 
Pontifical, 1902, 117. Benedictional of St. Ethel- 
wold, 1910, 131. Lord Byron and his Detractors, 
1906, 121. 10s. Thackeray, Works, 24 vols., 
1878-9, 101. 58s.; Comic Tales and Sketches, 
2 vols., 1841, 141. Vander Noot, Le Théatre 
auquel sont exposés les inconveniens qui suivent 
les mondains et vicieux, 1568, with translation 
into Flemish, 291. Voltaire, C{uvres, 73 vols., 
1829-56, 147. 10s. Walpoliana, 1781, Horace 
Walpole’s copy, 351. 

The total of the sale was 2,0821. 6s. 6d. 





BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 
AUTOGRAPHS. 


On Monday, July 17, and the three following 
days, Messrs. Sotheby sold books, manuscripts, 
and autograph letters from various sources, the 
following being the most important. 

Welsh Manuscripts from the library of the late 
Sir Bernard Bosanquet: Barddoniaeth (Poetry), 
sixteenth or seventeenth century, 691. Welsh 
Prose, mostly sermons, seventeenth century, 
301. 10s. Poems in Welsh, mostly of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, 281.10s. Brut Griffith ab 
Arthur (Chronicles of Geoffrey of Monmouth), 
fourteenth century, 4001. Casgliad Brith, early 
fifteenth century, 461. Story of Perceval, seven- 
teenth century, 25/1. 10s. Poems in Welsh, 
seventeenth century, 23/. 10s. Two hundred and 
six Odes, &c., fourteenth-seventeenth centuries, 
written down in 1642, 501. 10s. 

The property of Mr. A. T. Porter: Achilles 
Tatius, Clitophon and Leucippe, 1597, 301. 
aed IX., Decretalium Libri [X., Rome, 1474, 


The property of the late Mr. J. J. Greenshields : 
Hore, Dutch, fifteenth century, 41l.; another, 
French, late fifteenth century, 491. Shakespeare’s 
Works, 1632, 331.; Works, 1664, 291. Burns, 
Prospectus for the Kilmarnock edition of his 
Poems, 1786, 2751. ; early autograph draft of the 
Prologue spoken by William Woods, April 16, 
1787, 981. ; letter to John M‘Murdo, Nov. 26, 1788, 
981. ; letter to George S. Sutherland, Dec. 31, 1789, 
endorsed by Mrs. Burns, 2001. ; draft of the election 
ballad to Graham of Fintry, 1790, 2201. 

The property of the late Mr. Alexander Skene : 
Logbook of H.M.S. Northumberland, June 1, 
1815, to April 6, 1816, 401. Burns, letter to Mrs. 
Riddell, 50. ; letter to Dr. Moore, March 23, 1789, 
2351. Prince Charles Edward, letter to Cluny 
Macpherson, Sept. 21, 1754, 201. Scott, 2 pp. of 
the autograph MS. of ‘ Kenilworth,’ 321. ; Waver- 
ley, 3 vols., 1814, 1501. ; Waverley Novels, 71 vols., 
1815-31, 1201. 

The property of the late Rev. A. B. Chalker: a 
collection of first editions of Tennyson’s Works in 
21 lots, 251. 

The property of the late Sir Nevile Lubbock : 
Scott, Waverley Novels, 74 vols., 1814-33, 231. 
Audubon, Birds of America, 7 vols., 1840-44, 761. 
Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, 1621, 511. 

peare, Works, 1623, 1,0501.; Works, 1664, 
= Gould, Birds of Great Britain, 5 vols., 1873, 


The property of Mr. Norman Forbes-Robertson : 
Shakespeare, Works, 1632, 901. 

Among other properties were : Dickens, Works, 
40 vols., 1906-8, 271. 10s. Browning, Works, 
17_vols, 1888-94, 211. Wordsworth, Lyrical 

liads, 2 vols., 1798-1800, 322. Lamb, Tales 
from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807, 31l.; Beauty and 
the Beast, 1825, 251. Surtees, Sporting Novels, 
7 vols., 1847-88, 401. Goldsmith, Vicar of 
Wakefield, 2 vols., 1766, 801. Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Works, 1647, 201. Ben Jonson, Works, 
2 vols., 1616-41, 271. Hore, printed by Pigouchet, 
1500, 221. 158. ; another, printed by Pigouchet for 


AND 





Vostre, 1498-1500, and presented to Caroline 
Bonaparte, Princess Murat, 1601. Castle, Petition 
....for the Propagation of the Gospel in America 
1641, 361. Moral Poems by Sadi, Persian Ms. 
late sixteenth century, 401. Hamadullah Mons. 
taufi, The Purity of the Heart, Persian Mg 
seventeenth century, 291. Biblia Latina, printed 
by Zainer at Ulm, 1480, 211. 10s. Byron, Poems 
on Various Occasions, 1807, 511. Thackeray, 
lock of his hair, 201. Milton, Poems, 1645, 30), 
Shakespeare, Poems, 1640, 3301. Keats, Poems, 


1817, 50l.; Lamia, &c., 1820, 351. Lafayette, 
177 letters, &c., by or about him, 80/1. Kelm. 
scott Press, Chaucer’s Works, 1896, 571. Thirty- 


seven letters from Edmund Kean to Mrs. Coy, 
1820, 801. Pico della Mirandola, Liber de Veris 
Calamitatum Causis, 1519, 201. Hore B.V.M,, 
French MS., fifteenth century, 801. Wilkie 
Collins, The Evil Genius, autograph MS., 42/,; 
No Name, autograph MS., 401. Spenser, Com. 
plaints, 1591, 451. 10s. Dialogus Creaturarum 
Moralizatus, 1480, 371. Mary Laurance, 4 
Collection of Roses from Nature, 1799, 46), 
Tennyson, The Last Tournament; 1871, 30), 
George Eliot, Works and Life, 38 vols. in 30, al] 
first editions, 1858-84, 411. Declaration of the 
State and Colony of Virginia, 1620, 211. 

The total of the sale was 9,1591. 18s. 





On Friday, July 21, and Monday, July 24, 
Messrs. Sotheby held a sale of autograph letters, 
including the property of the late Mr. Henry 
Richardson, Mayor of Greenwich, the chief prices 
being : Mrs. Maclehose, letter to Burns, Jan. 27, 
1788, 661. Henry VI., Sign manual on a grant of 
arms, 1470, 361. Privy Council warrant, 1433, 
201.108. Machiavelli, letter to Francisco Ridolphi, 
Dec. 10, 1499, 211. 108. ; letter to the Florentine 
commissaries against the Pisans, June 7, 1502, 
231. Nelson, letter to Lady Hamilton, October, 
1801, 411. Lady Jane Grey, warrant of her Privy 
Council, July 17, 1553, 641. Philip and Mary, 
signatures to an order, March 26, 1555, 501, 
Wolfe, important letter written the day after the 
surrender of Louisbourg, 55/1. Catesby, signed 
document, May 1, 1594, 201. Washington, signed 
letter to the German congregation in New York, 
Nov. 26, 1783, 351. Edward IV., signed letter to 
the Duc de Bourgogne, Aug. 7, 1480, 251. Queen 
Elizabeth and Leicester, signatures to an indenture 
for the transfer of the Lordship of Denbigh to the 
Queen, Dec. 2, 1585, 501. 108. Charles V., signed 
document, May 7, 1372, 281. Handel, autograph 
score of a Cantata, 201. Beethoven’s notebook, 
221. Wagner, twelve letters to Roeckel, 1851-65, 
601. Lord Burghley, letter to the Earl of Lei- 
cester, April 15, 1587, 211. Francis II., signed 
letter, Oct. 5, 1559, 451.; letter to his father, 
Henri II., July 20, 1552, 1801. Charles IX., 
signed letter to the Regent of Scotland, June, 
1572, 351. ; another to the French Ambassador in 
Scotland, Feb. 11, 1572, 501. ; another to the same, 
April 25, 1573, 501. Montmorency, signed letter 
to the French Ambassador in Scotland, July 1, 
1572, 501. Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, 
signatures toa marriage contract, Sept. 14, 1788, 31l, 

The total of the sale was 2,1671. 9s. 





On Wednesday, Jaly 26, and the following day, 
Messrs. Sotheby sold the libraries of the late 
Mr. Thomas Pryce, the late Mr. Wilfred Sheridan, 
and the late Sir Trevor Lawrence, the chief 
prices being: Collections relating to Montgomery- 
shire, 36 vols., 1868-1910, 101. 12s. 6d. Verscheyde 
soorte van Miniatuur, 1693, 467. Dickens, Works, 
40 vols., 1906-8, 23. George Meredith, Works, 
32 vols., 1896-8, 15/. 10s. Mrs. Oliphant, Literary 
History of England, 3 vols., extra-illustrated, 1882, 
121. epys, Diary, 10 vols., 1893-9, 13/. 15s. Kip- 
ling, Works, 1897-1904, 15/.; a collection of 93 
articles and papers by him, 1891-1900, 11/. 10s. 
Shakespeare, Works, 40 vols., 1893-5, 12/. 5s. 
kK. L. Stevenson, Works, Edinburgh Edition, 
$2 vols., 1894-1901, 547. Boswell, Life of Johnson, 
7 vols., extra-illustrated, 1887, 121. Dictionary of 
National Biography, 71 vols., 1885-1912, 16. Hsiang 
Yuan P’ien, Chinese Porcelain, 1908, 13/. 5s. 
Tomkinson, A Japanese Collection, 2 vols., 1898, 171. 
L’Illustration Horticole, 43 vols., 1854-96, 13/. 5s. 
Sander, Reichenbachia, 4 vols., 1888-94, 36/._ Josh. 
Wolf, Life and Habits of Wild Animals, 1874, 13/. 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 99 vols., 1841-1914, 231. 
The Journal of Indian Art, 13 vols. in 7, 1886-1910, 
16l. Japanese Temples and their Treasures, 3 vols., 
1910, 10/. 10s. Burlington Fine Arts Club Exhibi- 
tion of Portrait Miniatures, 1889, 127. 5s. ; Exhibition 
of Bookbindings, 1891, 202.; Exhibition of Silver, 
1901, 107. (the last three lots all finely bound b 

Zaehnsdorf). Roberts, Views in the Holy lee ’ 
&c., 6 vols., 1842-9, 257. 10s. Martius et tichler, 
Flora Brasiliensis, 3 vols., 1893-1906, 102. Gould, 
Birds of Great Britain, 5 vols., 1873, 37/. Willmott, 
Genus Rosa, 2 vols., 1910-14, 12/. 12s. Siebold, 
Nippon, 2 vols., 1832. 161. 

The total of the sale was 1,649/. 3s. 6d. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library Association. 
——so—_ 


The method of classification in the following list needs a few words of 
explanation. The scheme adopted is the Dewey Decimal System, which 
starts with a series of ten main classes, that are divided into ten sub- 
divisions, and these again into ten subsections, and so on to any extent of 
minute classification. This system has secured general recognition in 
English-speaking countries, and is by far the most popular among librarians. 

This List does not, as a rule, attempt to proceed beyond the main classes 
or their most general subdivisions. A more minute classification will be 
used when the various items are combined into a volume, forming a guide 
to the contents and relative value of the publications for the year. At the 
game time. subclasses are indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others 
familiar with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class; the second 
one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

A Committee of Specialists appointed by the Library Association have 
marked with asterisks those works ia the List which they consider most 
suitable for purchase by Public Library Authorities. 





GENERAL WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPZAZZDIAS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


Bolton. Public Libraries. CATALOGUE OF BOOKS IN THE CENTRAL 
LENDING AND REFERENCE LIBRARIES ON PHILOLOGY AND 
LITERATURE ; [ed. by] Archibald Sparke. Bolton, Libraries 
Committee, 1916. 8} in. 393 pp. indexes, 3d. 018.1 

India. CONTENTS AND INDEX OF THE MEMOIRS OF THE GEOLOGICAL 
SurvEy oF Inp1I4, vols. 21-35, 1884-1911; by G. de P. Cotter. 
Calcutta, Superintendent of Government Printing, 1916. 10 in. 
119 pp. boards. 016.5554 

100 PHILOSOPHY. 

CRANKS AND COMMONSENSE : an essay of to-day ; 
with an introductory note by Philip Morrell. Hendersons [1916]. 
9 in. 14 pp. pamphlet, 3d. 172.4 

Mr. Malleson is one of the “‘ Others,”’ labelled cranks and faddists 
by the man of the world who upholds the existing civilization that is 
responsible for the war. He pleads for the things of higher value 
that are not of the world—for philosophy, religion, and beauty. 

Stawell (F. Melian). Parriorism AND THE FELLOWSHIP OF NATIONS: 
a little primer ot great problems ; with a preface by F. 8. Marvin. 
Dent, 1916. 7} in. 91 pp., 1/ n. 172.4 

A little book dealing with national security and expansion, and the 
duties ot great nations towards small ones. 


200 RELIGION. 

*Ballard (Frank), CHRISTIAN Reatiry IN MopERN Licut (Fernley 

Lecture for 1916). C. H. Kelly [1916]. 8 in. 464 pp., 3/6 n. 234.2 
The main purpose of this book is to show that the Christian hope 
rests upon reality, and therefore can never be finally lost. 

Ballard (Frank). Wuy not “ RUSSELLISM,” ALIAS ‘“ MILLENNIAL 
Dawnism’”’ ? (The Christian ““Why Not?’ Series.) C. H. 
Kelly [1916]. 7} in. 270 pp., 6d. n. 236.3 

An argument against the theories of Pastor Russell ; it shows care, 
but on a subject which might surely have been passed over. 

Beet (William Ernest), A THousanp YEARS oF Papat History 
(Manuals for Christian Thinkers, No. 21). Kelly [1916]. 7 in. 
144 pp. bibliog., 1/3 n. 282 

Traces in outline, from the Nonconformist point of view, the 
stages of development through which the Papacy passed from the 

days of St. Peter to those of Gregory VII. 

A Call to Prayer : four sermons for August 4th and August 6th, 1916 ; 
by various authors. Skeffington, 1916. 74 in. 57 pp., 2/ n. 

252.6 
The sermons comprise ‘The National Weapon,’ by the Rev. J. A. 

Craigie ; ‘The Nation at Prayer, by the Rev. F. L. H. Millard ; 

‘God our Refuge,’ by the Rev. J. H. Williams; and ‘ After Two 

Years,’ by Canon C. LI. Ivens. 

Chabrol (Comte de). Pour te RENovvEAU : Expiation—Conversion 
—Rédemption ; Méditations d’un Isolé, 1915-1916. Paris, 
Perrin, 1916. 7} in. 237 pp. paper, 3 fr. 50. 282.44 

M. de Chabrol’s hope is that the Catholics of France will be roused 
by the war to realize more profoundly the obligations imposed on 
them towards their country and their own individual potentialities. 

The book is a portrayal of his inner life and the reverberations of the 

war in the soui. 

Cooper (Cuthbert). 
for teachers and superintendents. 


Malleson (Miles). 


Sunpay ScHoot Work : points and suggestions 
Robert Scott, 1916. 7} in. 
54 pp. ay %. 268 
The Bishop of Chichester in a short foreword recommends the 
book, and Dr. A. W. Greenup contributes an introduction. The 
poem of Religious Instruction for Sunday Schools of the Diocese 
of London is included. 


Crompton (Reginald H.). THe Furure or Curistianiry. Unwin 
[1916]. 8 in. 308 pp. introd., 6/ n. 230 
The author’s purpose is constructive. After outlining some of 
the difficulties which beset the ordinary man in his religious beliefs, 
he seeks to show that similar difficulties exist in the wider regions 
of philosophy and psychology. Mr. Crompton asserts that faith in 
God is the great essential, but that faith can only be founded on 
reasoned and logical beliefs. The conditions of human personality 
are outlined, and the hypothesis put forward claims to reconcile or 
remove much that causes doubt or difficulty in religion, to throw 
light on the problem of war and social strife, and, at the same time, 
to give a common-sense view of life, both temporal and eternal. 


Death and Life: some letters from the correspondence of a parish 

priest. Allenson [1916]. 74 in. 186 pp., 2/6 n. 204 

The letters embrace such subjects as ‘Death and Sin,’ ‘The 
Communion of Saints,’ ‘ Clairvoyance,’ ‘ Spiritualism,’ &c. 


THE TRAFFIC OF JACOB’s LADDER: letters 
from Switzerland in war-time. Robert Scott, 1916. 74 in. 
120 pp., 2/6 240 

The frontispiece is a reproduction of William Blake’s ‘ Jacob’s 

Ladder.’ The Rev. J. Stuart Holden contributes a commendation 

of the book, and the Rev. E. S. Woods a foreword. Francis 

Thompson's last poem, ‘In No Strange Land,’ is prefixed to these 

reflections on spiritual things in war-time. 


Hudson (Herbert Kynaston). THe StmpLte PsALTER AND CANTICLES : 
pointed for ancient tones; the tones harmonized by B. Vine 


Earle (M. Rosamond). 


Westbrook. Milford [1916]. 6 in. 282 pp. limp cloth, 9d. n. 
264.038 
Second edition, revised. 
John (St.) of the Cross (of the Order of Mount Carmel). THe Dark 


NIGHT OF THE SOUL. 
6/ n. 
Fourth edition, revised. It has been compared with the last 
critical Spanish edition of the works of the saint (that of R.P. 
Gerardo de San Juan de la Cruz), and the variants are inserted. 


Lash (Augustus Henry). Dawn; and other sacred poems. Jarrold 

[1916]. 7 in. 88 pp. paper, 1/n. 245 

Hymns and other compositions showing more piety and metrical 
smoothness than poetic inspiration. 


Baker, 1916. 9% in. 244210 pp. indexes, 
242 


SERMONS IN PREPARATION FOR THE NATIONAL 
MISSION OF REPENTANCE AND Hope: eight addresses by 
various authors. Skeffington, 1916. 74 in.123pp.,2/6n. 269 

Short sermons on the aim and scope of the forthcoming mission. 


Oldham (J. H.). THE WoRLD AND THE GosPEL. United Council for 
Missionary Education, 1916. 74 in. 239 pp. bibliog.,2/n. 266 
A sincere and thoughtful book. The author says in his preface 
that 
“to meet the moral and spiritual needs, which in the light of the war are so 
patent and real, the Church requires a more passionate, exultant, venture- 
some faith in the Gospel entrusted to it, and the one sure way in which we 
can learn anew what the Gospel means is boldly to assert its right to rule the 
whole life of the world.” 


Souter (Alexander). THE CHARACTER AND History oF PELAGIvs’ 
COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES oF St. Paut (Proc. Brit. Acad., 
vol. 7). Milford [1916]. 10 in. 36 pp. pl. diag. pamphlet, 
2/6 n. 227 

In 1906 Dr. Souter read a paper to the British Academy on the 
problem of the restoration of the text of Pelagius’s Commentary. In 
the present report of the lecture which he delivered to the Academy 
in March last he gives the results of his further study of the subject, 
including the discovery of two additional MSS. Dr. Souter minutely 
examines the bearing of the various readings and interpolations upon 
the question of the original text of Pelagius, and endeavours to trace 
the relationship between the known MSS. of hiswork. Facsimiles of 
pages from the Karlsruhe. Balliol, and Grenoble codices are provided. 


National Mission. 


*Stock (Eugene), THE History or THE CaURCH MIssIONAryY SOCIETY: 
supplementary vol. the fourth. Church Missionary Society, 
1916. 9 in. 665 pp. index, appendix, front., 7/6 n. 266.3 

In one respect this volume differs from its predecessors. Their 
title was ‘ The History of the C.M.S. : its Environment, its Men, and 
its Work’ ; and many of the chapters practically embodied a sketch 
of the history of the Church of England for the hundred years 
reviewed, including some general information not to be found in 
other works. But in the present volume no attempt has been made 
to continue this sketch. The “ environment” here described is the 
environment in the Asiatic and African fields of missionary labour. 

The Church at home is referred to only so far as the Society’s history 

requires, but more space is given than before to the development of 

the Society's own work at home. 
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Taylor (Thomas N.), ed. ‘A Lirtte WuitE FLower”: the story 
of Sceur Thérése of Lisieux. Rochdale, the Orphans’ Press 
[1916]. 7 in. 306 pp. 4 photograv., 2/6 271.971 

A new translation of Scour Thérése’s autobiography, incorporating 
the changes and additions inserted from the original manuscripts 

into the definitive Carmelite edition of 1914. 

Trotter (Mrs. Edward). UNDERTONES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. Elliot Stock, 1916. 8 in. 190 pp. appendix, 3/6 n. 

270.8 
Second edition. 

Youens (F. A. C.). THe PREAcHER’s HANDBOOK, including sermon 
notes and notes on sermon preparation. Robert Scott, 1916. 
7} in. 151 pp., 2/6 net. 251 

This volume 1s offered by the author to ordinands and the younger 
clergy with a view to meeting the difficulty of preparing sermons. 

The Sermon Notes in part 2 illustrate the principles and rules 

enunciated in part 1. 

SOCIOLOGY. 


Adams (Arthur B.). MarketTiInc PERISHABLE Farm Propvucts 
(Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, ed. by the 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University, vol. 72, No. 3). 
King, 1916. 10 in. 180 pp. appendix, paper, 6/ 338.1 

An attempt to point out the fundamental economic forces which 
underlie the marketing of perishable goods, and to suggest methods 
of controlling these forces so that the cost of marketing the goods 
may be reduced. 

Baden-Powell (Robert), To-Day anp To-morrow. Boy Scouts’ 
Association [1916]. 94 in. 12 pp. pamphlet. 369.42 

Barrows (Winifred). THE FLowreR CHILD OF RAVENNA ; ISOLDE OF 
IRELAND; MELISANDE: three medieval romances. Dryden 
Publishing Co., 1916. 74 in. 70 pp. paper, 1/ n. 398.2 

A modern version of these three familiar stories. The treatment 
is slight—so slight, indeed, that one feels that only the dry bones of 
the old romances remain. 

Chambers’s Periodic Histories: Book 7, THe Story or ENGLAND’S 
RISE AND Procress. W. & R. Chambers, 1916. 74 in. 332 pp. 
maps, 2/ 372.942 

The story of England’s rise and progress from prehistoric times 
up to the outbreak of the present war, told in prose and verse. The 
book concludes with a table of dates of chief events, and a list of 

illustrative historical novels, &c. 

Cheng (F. T.). THe Ruxes or Private INTERNATIONAL LAW DE- 
TERMINING Capacity TO Contract. Stevens, 1916. 9 in. 
150 pp. index, bibliog., 7/6 347.4 

A thesis approved for the degree of Doctor of Laws in the 

University of London. 

Chu (Chin), THe Tarirr PropLeM In Cutna (Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, ed. by the Faculty of Political Science 
of Columbia University, vol. 712, No. 2). King, 1916. 10 in. 
192 pp. appendixes, paper, 6 / 337 

Sketches the tariff history of China from the earliest times to the 
present day. Political, economic, and fiscal aspects of the tariff are 
fully dealt with ; the administration is also described at some length. 

*Curtis (L.), ed. THE COMMONWEALTH OF NaTIONS: an inquiry into 
the nature of citizenship in the British Empire, and into the 
mutual relations of the several communities thereof; pt. 1. 
Macmillan, 1916. 94 in. 19+ 722 pp. maps, diag. index, 6/ n. 

321.03 

The first of the three projected parts of the final report of The 

Round Table Groups formed in 1910 to study this problem. It 

deals with the question how and why the British Commonwealth 

came to exist, and traces the causes which led to its disruption in 

1783 and to the establishment of a separate commonwealth in 

Australia. 

Facts about Land : a reply to ‘ The Land,’ the report of the unofficial 
Land Enquiry Committee; prepared by the Land Agents’ 
Society. Murray, 1916. 9 in. 335 pp. appendix, index, 2/6 n. 

333 

A hostile criticism by a body of men who, judging the subject from 
their professional training as well as experience, are of opinion that 
the Land Enquiry Committee have presented “‘ an inaccurate and 
partial picture of agricultural conditions,” though they admit that 
the present position is “ difficult.” 

Freedom ; by W. B. Oxford, University Press, 1916. 8} in. 104 pp. 
oaper, . i 323.44 

This little book is divided into three sections : General Principles ; 

Practical Applications (with special reference to universal military 

service) ; and International Freedom. 

Gould (Benjamin Apthorp). THe GreaTrerR TRAGEDY; and other 
things. New York, Putnam, 1916. 8in.197pp., $ln. 327.73 

An indictment of the Wilson administration by an American living 
in Canada, who scouts the plea that the interests of the United States, 
or the difficulty of seeing on which side lies right, should stand in the 
way of intervention. He calls on the American nation to assume its 
responsibility. 





*Hirst (F. W.) THe Pouiticat Economy or War. Dent, 1916. 
8 in. 356 pp. index, 5/ net. 336 
The first edition (parts 1 and 2) of this book was noticed in our 
issue of Aug. 14, 1915. The author has added a chapter to part 2 
dealing with the debts of the Balkan States and Turkey. The 
chapters on war debts and on the finance of the present war haye 
been revised. Part 3 deals with ‘The Great War of 1914-16, ang 
has chapters on ‘ The Outbreak of the War and its Effect on Credit, 
Exchange, and Commerce’ ; ‘ The Cost of the War and Accumulation 
of Debt’; ‘War Finance — the Mobilization of Assets’; and 
‘Industrial and Social Consequences.’ 


Hodgson (Geraldine E.). THe DocTRINE OF COMPLEMENTS: delivered 
to the Association of University Women Teachers, April 8, 
1916, at University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C. Secretary, 
59 Cambridge Street, Hyde Park, W. 8} in. 13 pp. pamphlet, 24d. 

370.1 


The statement of a theory and an ideal of education, which aims, 
both for the State and the individual, at combining parts into a 
whole rather than compromising opposites. It is based on the 
Platonic doctrine of synopsis (‘ Rep.’ 532 ff.). 


India. Somer AMERICAN OPINIONS ON THE INDIAN EMPIRE. Unwin 

[1916]. 7 in. 31 pp. pamphlet, 2d. 354.54 

Opinions on British policy in India by Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Taft, 
and other well-known Americans. 


Jones (W. H. S.). Screntiric MetHop IN ScHoots. Cambridge, 

University Press, 1916. 7 in. 36 pp. pamphlet, 1/ n. 371.3 

In this little essay the author pleads for a more rigid application 

of certain principles which, he says, all teachers follow more or less 
consciously. 


Lambert (Henri). INTERNATIONAL MorRALITY AND EXCHANGE ; with 
an introduction by Lord Courtney of Penwith; tr. from the 
‘Journal des Economistes.’ Allen & Unwin [1916]. 8} in. 
40 pp. pamphlet, 6d. n. 337.2 

By a Belgian pacificist who believes that the first steps to the rei 

of justice and peace are freer international trade relations and the 

universal acceptance of Free Trade. 


*Low’s Handbook to the Charities of London : giving the objects, date 
of formation, office, income, expenditure, invested funds, 
bankers, treasurers, and secretaries of over 1,200 charitable 
institutions, revised according to the latest reports. Sampson 
Low, 1916. 74 in. 70+254 pp. por., 1/ n. 361 

Eighty -first year of publication of this useful handbook. 


New Zealand. Sratistics OF THE DOMINION OF NEW ZEALAND 
FOR THE YEAR 1914: Vol. 4, EpucaTION ; MISCELLANEOUS ; 
[edited by] Malcolm Fraser. Wellington, N.Z., Mackay, 1915. 
13 in. 191 pp. 319.931 


*Ohlinger (Gustavus). THEIR TRUE FaITH AND ALLEGIANCE (Our 

National Problems). New York, Macmillan Co., 1916. 64 in. 

124 pp., 2/ n. 325.73 

The author describes the political aims and methods of those 

Germans in America who place the interests of Germany before 

those of their adopted country. Mr. Owen Wister contributes a 

foreword showing his sympathy with the cause of the Allies as making 
for freedom and right. 


*Polkinghorne (R. K. and M.I. R.). Toy-Maxine tn ScHoor AnD 
Home. Harrap, 1916. 9 in. 299 pp. 551 figs. introd. [by R. 
Bassett]. 372.5 

This book has been written with the object of showing how, with 
very few tools, original toys can be made out of simple materials, 
such as paper, cork, matchboxes, reels, and odd pieces of wood and 
cardboard. The material is considered to be within the powers of 
children between 3 and 12. The toys described have all been actually 
made in a class-room ; the instructions include complete measure- 
ments and numerous diagrams, besides photographs of completed 
toys. The book is primarily intended for teachers, but is also 
suitable for use in the home. 


Re-Bartlett (Lucy). InreRNaTIONALISM: essays on Anglo-Italian 
relationships. EH. Ward,1916. 64in. 92 pp.,1/n. 327.45 
Miss Re-Bartlett castigates the insularity of “the British spirit 
abroad ”’ in the person of Mr. Herbert Vivian, author of an article on 
‘The Italian Temperament,’ and endeavours to remove Anglo- 
Italian misapprehensions, to put Italy’s share in the present struggle 
in its right perspective, and to offer some ideas on Internationalism. 


Reynolds (J. B.). THe Wortp (Junior Regional Geography). A. & 

C. Black, 1916. 7 in. 287 pp. maps, diagrams, index, io “i 

372.89 

A book suitable for children in the top classes of elementary schools 

and the middle classes of secondary schools: There is sufficient 

material for preparation for the Junior Oxford Local and kindred. 
examinations. 
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*The Statesman’s Year-Book: statistical and historical annual of 
the States of the world for the year 1916 ; ed. by J. Scott Keltie, 
assisted by M. Epstein. Macmillan, 1916. 7} in. 44+ 1560 pp. 
maps, tables, index, 10/6 n. 310 

Fifty-third annual publication of this standard work of reference, 
revised from official returns. The information is brought down to @ 
jate date, including the drowning of Lord Kitchener and the death 
of Yuan Shih-K‘ai, the Chinese President. There is also a list of 
important books dealing with the war and the problems arising 
from it. 

*Tedder (Arthur W.). THE Navy OF THE RESTORATION: from the 
death of Cromwell to the Treaty of Breda; its work, growth, 


and influence (Cambridge Historical Essays). Cambridge, 
University Press, 1916. 74 in. 234 pp. preface, bibliogr. charts, 
1/6 n. 359.0942 


An interesting and careful sketch of the constitution and work of 
the British Navy during the reign of Charles II., with special attention 
to events in the Mediterranean and the second Dutch war. 


*Woolf (L. S.). INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT: two reports by 
L Woolf, prepared for the Fabian Research Department ; 
together with a project by a Fabian Committee for a Super- 
national Authority that will prevent War. Fabian Bookshop 
and Allen & Unwin [1916]. 9 in. 259 pp. index, 6/ n. 341.6 

This volume describes the way in which, for a hundred years, 

Europe has been feeling for the means of deciding issues between 

sovereign States. 


400 PHILOLOGY. 


Kyriakides (A.). ENGLIisH-GREEK DICTIONARY OF IDIOMS, PRO- 
VERBS, AND PHRASES. Nicosia (Cyprus), the Nicosia Printing 
Office ( Williams & Norgate), 1916. 6 in. 917 pp.,15/n. 489.3 

A pocket dictionary (13 in. thick) by an cutee who seeks to 

“assist the new Greek and English generations in learning each 

other’s language.” The author's knowledge of English is, not un- 

naturally, inferior to his knowledge of modern Greek. ‘‘ You don’t 
so!” “To nip a bung,” “To take owl,” ‘The tumour resolves,” 

“T have been led into the secret,” are curious phrases, and some 

look like translations from the Greek vernacular. ‘‘ Pensylvania,”’ 

“halpence,”’ “‘enongh,” &c., indicate that the author should have 

revised his proofs more carefully. On the whole, however, his 

industry and his success are both admirable. 


luboff (S. J.). THe Prcrortat Russian Course: in thirty lessons, 
composed of thirty full-page pictures, descriptions, conver- 
sations, a simplified grammar, and Russian-English vocabulary. 
Hill, 1916. 74 in. 141 pp. paper, 2/ n. 491.7 
An attractive and easy method for acquiring the rudiments of the 
Russian language. 


Méras (Albert A.) and Roth (Suzanne). PrqueNo VocaBuLARIO: a 
list of two thousand Spanish words arranged in logical groups 
for sentence-building in the first two years (Heath's Modern 
Language Series). Heath [1916]. 5} in. 72 pp., 6d. 463 

This little vocabulary should be quite useful to students of Spanish, 
which, owing to its prevalence in South America, is a far more 
important language than most people think. 


Méras (Albert A.) and Miller (Maud). Ersx Worrscuarz: a list of 
two thousand German words arranged in logical groups for 
sentence-building in the first two years (Heath's Modern 
Language Series). Heath [1916]. 5} in. paper, 6d. 433 

Compiled on the lines of the Spanish vocabulary of the same series. 


Milne (J. M.). 
GRAMMAR (Harrap’s Modern Language Series). 
64 in. 92 pp., 1/ 
Should be useful for students of French. 


*Tolstoy (Leo). SrvasToPot ; edited by A. P. Goudy and E. Bullough. 
Cambridge, University Press, 1916. 8 in. 300 pp. introd. 
glossary, port., 5/ n. 491.7 

The text is in Russian, but there is a long introduction in English 
by the editors. 


ADVANCED TESTS IN FRENCH COMPOSITION AND 
Harrap, 1916. 
448.2 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Cashmore (M.). Fermat's Last THEOREM: rigid proof by ele- 
mentary algebra; also dissertation on test for primes and 
recurring decimals. Bell, 1916. 7} in. 63 pp., 2/ n. 512.4 

The writer's purpose is to show that the application of elementary 
algebra can be greatly extended. 


*Coolidge (Julian Lowell). A TREATISE ON THE CIRCLE AND THE 
Spogre. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1916. 9 in. 603 pp. pref. 
diag. indexes, 21/ n. 516.2 

In this volume the Assistant Professor of Mathematics in Harvard 

University attempts to present a consistent and systematic account 

of the theories of circles and spheres. In the early part of the 

subject preference is shown to those theorems which are unaltered 
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by inversion, and to those which are as general as possible in their 
scope. In the more advanced portions of the subject an attempt is 
made to separate as far as practicable those theorems which involve 
the centre or radius from those which do not. The oriented circle 
and sphere have three chapters entirely devoted to them. 


Edquist (Alfred George), Nature STuDIES IN AUSTRALASIA. Mel- 
bourne, Lothian Book Publishing Co. [1916]. 74 in. 176 pp. ge 
570. 


pl. il., 2/6 n. —5F 

An attractive little book on Australasian nature-study, divided 

into four parts, each containing observations for three months of 
the year. 


Hudson (Hilda P.). 


Mathematical Series). 


RULER AND Compasses (Longmans’ Modern 
Longmans, 1916. 7} in. 143 pp. diag., 
6/ n. 516 
The matter of this book consists largely of examples. Readers 
who are not attracted by general or analytical discussions will 
probably find in these problems and their geometrical solutions much 
to interest them. 
*Macmahon (Percy A.). ComBrinaToRyY ANALYSIS, vol. 2. Cam- 
bridge, University Press, 1916. 104 in. 340 pp., 18/n. 512.8 
This second volume includes a detailed account of what is known 
concerning the algebra of the theory of partitions of numbers ; 
the transformation of certain series by a graphical method; the 
connexion of the theory of partitions with other combinatory 
theories, &c. 
The National Physical Laboratory. Report ror THE YEAR 1915-16. 
Teddington, Parrott, 1916. 104 in. 80 pp. il. diag. paper. 530.6 
Palmer (A. Risdon) and Stephenson (James). COMMERCIAL ARITH- 
METIC AND Accounts; in 2 parts (Bell’s Mathematical Series). 
Bell & Sons [1916]. 4,7 in. 750 pp. plates, 2/ n. each; with 
Answers, 2/6 n. each. 511.8 
This work will meet the needs of those students who are receiving 
a commercial training in schools and colleges before entering on a 
business career. 


Pendlebury (Charles), Rerviston PareRS IN ARITHMETIC FOR THE 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LocaL EXAMINATIONS, County 
Counct EXAMINATIONS FOR SCHOLARSHIPS, &C. oe 
511.02 


7} in. 100 pp., 1/n. 
Two hundred papers in arithmetic, graduated from the most 
elementary. Answers are provided at the end of the book, on 
perforated pages. 
*Richardson (Owen Willans). THE Emission OF ELECTRICITY FROM 
Hot Bopies. Longmans, 1916. 9 in. 304 pp. indexes, diag., 
9/ n. 537.5 
A book for advanced students and investigators, by the Wheatstone 
Professor of Physics. For recent technical developments references 
are given to other accessible works. 


Robertson (John W.). A SHILLING Bell [ 1916]. 
7 in. 191 pp., 1/ n. 511.02 
The writer’s aim has been to provide a collection of fresh and 
interesting arithmetical examples. The first part consists of worked 
examples, but in the later sections a fuller discussion is provided. 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


Bek (Lieut.-Col. Roustam). AERIAL Russia: the romance of the 

giant aeroplane. Lane [1916]. 7} in. 174 pp. il., 2/6 n. 623.74 

An account of the development of aviation in Russia from the first 

Russian aeroplane, designed by Mr. Mackenzie-Kennedy in 1908, 
to the latest giant Sikorsky biplane. 


Butler (C. V.). Domestic Service: an inquiry by the Women’s 
Industrial Council ; report by C. V. Butler, with a supplementary 
chapter by Lady Willoughby de Broke. Bell, 1916. 7} in. 
148 pp. appendixes, paper, 1/3 n. 5 ry 647.25 

This inquiry into the conditions of domestic service, its drawbacks 
and advantages, was undertaken by the Women’s Industrial Council 
with the object of raising the status of domestic workers. The 
report was drawn up from statements made by employers and 
servants, and deals with the personal as well as the industrial aspect. 

Some valuable suggestions are offered as to methods of organizing 

the relations between employer and employed, finding places and 

servants, &c.; and Lady Willoughby de Broke sums up ‘An 

Employer’s Conclusions’ in a final chapter. 


*Cousins (Herbert H.). THe CHEMISTRY OF THE GARDEN: @ primer 

for amateurs and young gardeners. Macmillan, 1916. 6 in. 

161 pp. index, 1 / 668.6 
Revised edition. First issued in 1898. 


George (Florence A.). EcoNOMICAL DISHES FOR WaAR-TIME 
Birmingham, Cornish, 1916. 8 in. 48 pp. paper, 6d. 641.3 
Purports to deal with the amount of nourishment needed daily, 
and the food giving the required amount of nourishment at the 
least cost, and salle how to cook this in the best way. 


ARITHMETIC. 
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Hood (Ernest). Ficurinc Dirt, THE Worup’s GREATEST WAR- 
FARE : a Hygiene Reader for Pupils in Upper Standards and in 
Evening Continuation Schools ; with an introduction by S. S. 
Fletcher. Harrap, 1916. 74 in. 224 pp. preface, diagrams, il., 
index, 1/8 613.07 

The author hopes that his book, besides being useful in schools, 
may be of service to Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, in introductory 
courses of the Workers’ Educational Association, and possibly in 

Schools for Mothers. It is written in a lively style, Pasteur being 

introduced as a great Health Scout. 


*Pellett (Frank C.). Propuctive BrEe-KrEerinc: modern methods 
of production and marketing of honey (Lippincott’s Farm 
Manuals). Philadelphia, Lippincott [1916]. 84 in. 316 pp. 
col. front. il. index, 6/ n. 633.1 

A fascinating book by a veteran bee-keeper, dealing with bee- 
keeping and honey production on a large scale, under American 
conditions. There are numerous instructive illustrations from photo- 
graphs. 


Rogers (Thomas B.). VETERINARY HANDBOOK AND VISITING LIST. 

Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1916. 7 in. 119 pp., 6/ n. 619 

A useful and practical little reference book, with ruled pages for 
memoranda, by a veterinary surgeon in Woodbury, N.J. 


Schlich (Sir William). Forestry In THE UNITED KinGpom: The 
Case Restated. Laughton & Co.[{1916]. 84in. 21 pp. a. 
634. 


By the Professor of Forestry at the University of Oxford, the 
author of the well-known ‘Manual of Forestry.’ It is reprinted 
. from The Journal of Forestry, July, 1916. 


700 FINE ARTS. 


War Cartoons; with descriptive letterpress by 
Chesterton, Zangwill, Arnold Bennett, &c. Hodder & Stoughton 
[1916]. 124 in. 24 pp. paper, 1/ n. 741 

Several ot these cartoons are not only powerful and imaginative 
in their general lines, but also full of significance in their detail, and 
worth caroful study. 


Patten (Leonard), THe Wessex or Tuomas Harpy, 2nd set. 

L. Patten, 38 Halilswelle Road, Temple Fortune, N.W., 2d. each. 

767 

Six attractive postcards of different places in the “‘ Hardy” 
country, designed by Mr. Leonard Patten. 


* Rider (Bertha Carr). 


Dyson (Will). 


THE GREEK HovseE: its history and develop- 


ment from the Neolithic Period to the Hellenistic Age. Cam- 
bridge, University Press, 1916. 84 in. 272 pp. 53 illus. index, 
10/6 n. 722.8 


An interesting and scholarly study of Greek dwellings, on a 
comprehensive scale, including Cretan tombs, lacustrine dwellings, 
the Nordic house, Homeric palaces, and Pompeian houses, and going 
back even to the Neolithic period. 


Thomas (George C.), Jun. THE Practicat Book or OuTDOOR ROSE- 
GROWING FOR THE HomMEe GARDEN. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1916. 9 in. 164 pp. col. pl. il. index, 16/ n. 716.2 

Second edition of this American work. 


780 MUSIC. 


*Bach (John Sebastian). THe CHORALE PRELUDES; with an intro- 
duction by Ernest Newman: Book 15, ORGELBUCHLEIN (Little 
Organ Book) ; edited by Ivor Atkins. Novello, 1916. 10 in. 
133 pp. paper, 5/ 786.83 

A feature of this interesting edition of these noble works is the 
inclusion of the Chorales in their simple form, as well as the elaborated 
works based on them. Moreover there is an instructive preface by 
= ow ig Newman, which adds considerably to the usefulness of 
the book. 


Carse (Adam), ed. Hours or PLEASURE FOR THE VIOLIN: @ com- 
panion to all Violin Methods, Book 2; revised and edited by 
Adam Carse. Augener [1916]. 124 in. 36 pp. paper, 2/ n. 

787.1 
A collection of easy solos, with pianoforte accompaniment, not 
exceeding the third position. 


Farjeon (Harry). To a FLower Cuixp (for Organ). Augener [1916]. 
134 in. 8 pp. paper, 1/6 n. 786.87 
This piece produces the impression that it was conceived pianistic- 
ally, and has by a rather deft process been transferred to the organ. 
Some of it will not be very effective. The music is not at all distinc- 
tive. 
Jenkins (C.). Sorrty THe Moonuicut: serenade. Augener, 1916. 
11} in. 8 pp. paper, 6d. n. 784.82 
A clearly written little work for two voices; it is generally good, 
but in one or two places rather trite in modulation. It will be 
effective and easy to sing. The words are by Mrs. Hemans. 





Melartin (Erkki). Cups : suite of six pieces, Op. 7, Piano. Avgener 
[1916]. 12 in. 12 pp. paper, 2/ n. 786.3 
These inconsiderable pieces will be welcomed by many teachers 
whose pupils want something which will engage their fingers rather 
than their minds. Short pieces might easily be made more worthy 
as music, without increasing the difficulties of performance. F 
Melartin (Erkki). Pr1anororteE Works: 1, QuIETUDE; 2, Fixnisy 
Forx-Sone. Augener[1916]. 13}in.4 pp. paper, 1/n. 786.43 
Moussorgsky (M.). Une Larme; transcribed by Adam Carge 
(Russian Masters). Augener [1916]. 134 in. 4 pp. paper, 1/ n, 
787.1 
Pearce (Charles William). THe ART oF THE PIANO- TEACHER, 
viewed from its physical, psychological, and practical stand. 
points. Schirmer [1916]. 64 in. 372 pp., 4/ 786.3 
Dr. Pearce has made a clever attempt at treating with some show 
of completeness a subject which is not at all easily taught. Nothing 
more than guidance—more or less skilful—is achieved, and the 
reader becomes rather the pupil of its author than a teacher of others, 
and will probably derive too strong a sense of pupilage where that 
of authority would be more helpful and desirable. Teachers of the 
piano have profited at all times by the cultivation of their own 
reasoning powers, and by thinking out the problems of their art— 
psychological as well as technical—for themselves. Leschetizsky 
(for whom the author’s respect is evident) did this. This book can 
be recommended to the teacher who either dislikes, or fails in the 
effort at, individual research. Others will at once perceive that, 
despite its general thoroughness, it contains only musical common 
sense, which any real artist should already possess. For the most 
part the author treads well-worn ground. ut there are things in 
the book which we doubt ; such, for instance, as the method recom- 
mended for mastering double rhythmical figures. This, applied to 
most students, would probably result in confusion rather than clarity 
of part-playing. It is an attempt to teach an instinct—a manifest 
impossibility. There are many useful suggestions in the book, and 
some that are superfluous. The musical quotations are occasionally 
not quite correct. 
Rubinstein (Anton). Mrtopy IN F; arranged by John E. West 
(Organ Arrangements). Novello[1916]. 10in. 5 pp. paper, 1/n. 
786.87 


An easy and effective arrangement of this famous drawing-room 
favourite. Real organ music is apt to suffer from a positive glut of 
arrangements, and publishers would do greater service by issuing 
music written primarily for the instrument itself. 

Saint-Saéns (Camille), GrerManoputtic. Parts, Dorbon, 1916. 
74 in. 96 pp. paper, 1 fr. 50. 780.943 

It is interesting, in the light of M. Bruneau’s spirited enumeration 
of French musical talent, published on p. 391 of this month's 
number of The Atheneum, to read M. Saint-Saéns’s diatribe 
against the preference so long displayed in Paris for German 
music in general and Wagner in particular. M. Saint-Saéns 
claims that the excess of admiration for Wagner caused 
great injustice to French musicians; but his emotions tinge his 
opinions to some extent. We cannot agree, for example, with his 
wholesale condemnation of Brahms, nor can we forget that Meyerbeer 
and Halévy were really rather lengthy and heavy for ordinary 
consumption. His question, “ Iriez-vous applaudir un merveilleux 
chanteur, s’il avait insulté votre mére ?”’ has undoubted force, and 
he strengthens this by the story of Wagner’s ‘ Une Capitulation ’— 
an incident that put Wagner for the moment almost on the plane of 
the famous “scrap of paper” morality. But we remember Flaubert’s 
opinion that the man counts for nothing ; the work is everything. 
Wagner, like many other artists, was quite different in private life 
from the inspired worker who produced the ‘ Meistersingers.’ We 
do not add ‘ Parsifal,’ for, in our opinion, he was highly self-conscious 
throughout that work, as in the ‘ Ring’; hence the frequent in- 
sincerity in these, the strong Teutonic tinge that jars and has jarred 
so many. M. Saint-Saéns says—rightly, in the main—that “Tart 
n’a pas de patrie, mais les artistes en ont une,’”’ but he should, we 
think, have pointed out that if the artist wishes his work to be 
universal he should forget that he has a country, and should labour 
for all lands and all ages, learning from every epoch and from every 
country, just as Handel, Haydn, and many others of their day learnt 
from Italy and England. A national school is vital to a nation, but 
it should, at its highest, rise beyond that nation, nor should artists 
permit themselves at any time to be preoccupied with their own 
country to the exclusion of all others. That can only impair both 
their art and their judgment of the just proportions of things. 
Shakespeare. A SELECTION oF Soncs witH WorpDs BY SHAKE- 

SPEARE, set by various composers (Novello’s School Somgs): 
Book 254, Unison; Book 255, Two-Part Novello [1916]. 
10 in. 25+35 pp. paper, each 6d. n. 784.8 

The Unison selection contains well-known settings of some of 
Shakespeare’s lyrics. The other—for two voices—includes com- 
positions by some living composers, and the pieces chosen are 
generally quite good. Mr. Ireland’s ‘ Full Fathom Five’ is a very 
neat and interesting little work. Horne’s ‘I know a Bank’ might 
well have been omitted. 
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simpson (James). Concise Text-Book ON THE RUDIMENTS OF 
Music. <Augener[1916]. 84in. 93 pp. musical examples, paper, 
1/6 n. 781 
There is no real need of another book of this kind; but Mr. 
simpson deals very clearly with the things a musical student should 
know from the outset, and, as such books go, bis is a good specimen, 
and well arranged. 


*Taylor (Franklin) and Buonamici (G.), ed. Sonata ALBUM: a collec- 
tion of the most favourite Sonatas by Haydn, Mozart, and 
Schubert, ed. by Franklin Taylor ; Beethoven, ed. by G. Buona- 
mici. Book 2. Augener [1916]. 12} in. 124 pp. paper, 1/8 n 

786.41 
This book contains famous examples of Haydn, Mozart, and Beet- 
hoven, which have been authoritatively edited by Mr. Franklin 

Taylor and M. Buonamici. Students might well use these careful 

editions. 


790 AMUSEMENTS, GAMES, SPORTS. 


*Douglas (Norman). Lonpown Street Games. St. Catherine Press 
[1916]. 8 in. 162 pp., 5/ n. 796 
Mr. Douglas has had the happy idea and enterprise to learn all 
about the games played by boys and girls in the poorer streets of 
London. These are well described, often in the rather uncouth 
language of the players, and with the notable addition of 
many songs and verses current among the children. It is a most 
interesting chapter in the social history of our time, and is 
definitely dated by sundry games that must have been introduced 
quite recently. The chief complaint against it is that it is too 
short and unsystematic: there is room fora regular treatise. The 
yolume is excellently printed. 


800 LITERATURE. 


L’IMPROMPTU DU PAQUETAGE : piéce en un acte 


Donnay (Maurice). 
Paris, Crés, 1916. 6 in. 138 pp. paper, 
842.9 


(Collection Bellum). 
1 fr. 75. 
Fourth edition of a little war drama. 


*Fénelon (Francois de Salignac de la Mothe). Dr LL &pucaATION 
DES FILLES; DIALOGUES DES MokTs; introduction par Emile 
Faguet (Edition Lutetia). Paris, Nelson, 1916. 6} in. 472 pp. 
por., 1 fr. 848.4 

Cheap reprint. 


Kropotkin (Prince P.). Russtan LITERATURE: ideals and realities 
(The Readers’ Library). Duckworth [1916]. Revised ed. 7} in. 
400 pp. introd. bibliographical notes, appendixes, and index, 
2/6 n. 891.7 

The first edition was published in 1905. The present edition has 
been revised and rewritten, and has a new preface. 


*Repplier (Agnes). CoUNTER-CURRENTS. . Constable, 7 in. 
292 pp., 4/6 n. 813.5 
Nine essays reprinted from The Atlantic Monthly : ‘The Cost of 
Modern Sentiment,’ ‘Our Loss of Nerve,’ ‘ Christianity and War,’ 
‘Women and War,’ ‘ The Repeal of Reticence,’ ‘ Popular Education,’ 
‘The Modest Immigrant,’ ‘ Waiting,’ and ‘ Americanism.’ 


*Seaman (Owen). Constable [1916]. 7 in. 
179 pp., 1/n. 828.9 
Cheap reprint. 


Smith (Frederick). Mrs. DAVENPORT: @ play in three acts. Hender- 
sons [1916]. 74 in. 53 pp., 1/ 822.9 
The author does not seem to have given himself enough scope. He 
has a tendency towards originality which might have been developed 
to some purpose in a longer work ; as it is, the play is not particularly 
striking in any sense, though on the whole sound, and fairly good 
probably from an acting point of view. 


811-821 AMERICAN AND ENGLISH POETRY. 


Bell (Dobrée). Praise or Lire. St. Catherine Press, 1916. 8} in. 
86 pp., 2/6 n. 821.9 
Mr. Bell is one of those who look into their own hearts, and write 
with moving sincerity, and now and then a touch of passion. His 
style is choice and dignified. If, instead of letting the sense run on 
from verse to verse, and disregarding the usual limits of the 
sonnet and other forms, he would express his high thoughts more 
tersely, he might write poems of life worthy of much praise. 


Blunden (E. C.). 


1916. 


BORROWED PLUMES. 


PasToRALs: a book of verses (Little Books of 
Georgian Verse, second series). Macdonald, 1916. 6} in. 36 pp. 
wrapper, 1/ n. 821.9 

Recently senicr boy at Christ’s Hospital, and now serving in the 
10th Royal Sussex, Mr. Blunden sings 
of the loves I have had, of the folk and the times and the places 
That look to have left me for ever: but still they have left their traces 
p in my heart; if you are a lover of sorrow or joy, 
Listen, and learn the delights that have passioned the heart of a hoy. 





Carew (Helen). ORANGE Buiossom. Birmingham, Combridge, 1916. 

63 in. 90 pp. wrapper, 1/ n. 821.9 

Our brain is in some state of confusion after trying to make sense 
of such of the author’s similes as :— 


Love’s thoughts triumphant reach from heart to heart, 
Though spheres relentless raise their walls between, 
Though Fate sweet bond of union hold apart 
Yet streams of thought scout rocks that intervene, 
And, flooded, sweep aside prevailing bars...... 


Chappelow (Eric), Joy anp THE YEAR; and other poems. 
Selwyn & Blount, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C., 1916. 7} in. 95 pp. 
por. paper, 2/ n. 821.9 

In style and metrical finish Mr. Chappelow, a young writer, 
decidedly rises above the very respectable standard of technique 
attained by much of the minor verse published nowadays. He is 
not strikingly original ; there is no new note to be detected. But the 
unaffected sincerity and depth of his feeling give harmonious music 
and an occasional touch of splendour to his diction, which is always 
dignified. Love, in the shape of friendship between man and 
woman, is rarely sung with such beauty and ideality. Mr. Chappelow 
is excellent at a villanelle ; witness his 


pale wan face ’neath golden hair. 


He writes sonnets that have a Rossettian thrill, though far from 
sensuousness, as in the sestet :— 


There is a sound of heavenly psalteries 

In the rapt air, God’s angels are abroad. 

Ah, come, and make our love the love of these: 
To all things false sheer as a clean swift sword, 
A passionate glory of translucent song, 

A splendid faith inimitably strong! 


SELECTIONS FROM THE Poems oF S&S. T. 
COLERIDGE; edited by A. Hamilton Thompson (English 
Romantic Poets). Cambridge, University Press, 1916. 8 in. 
202 pp. introd. notes, and index, 2/ n. 821.72 

The poems included in this selection are arranged, as far as possible,. 
in chronological order, and have been chosen as representative of the 
best of Coleridge’s work. There is a fairly copious selection from 
those poems in blank verse which exhibit him in his closest relation 
to Wordsworth. 


Coleridge (Samuel Taylor). 


Collinson (T. H.). Porms or NATURE AND Lire. Edinburgh, Gra 

[1916]. 8 in. 87 pp. 821.9 

A collection of fluent, straightforward verses on the beauties of 

nature. They include ‘A Miracle of Spring,’ ‘A Rill beside the 
Sea,’ ‘ A Moonrise,’ and ‘ The Snowstorm.’ 


Crosfleld (Sir Arthur), Bart. A PILGRIMAGE OF THE Emprre. Eyre 
& Spottiswoode, 1916. 74 in. 55 pp. 12 pl.,1/n. cloth, 2/6 n.. 
limp leather. 821.9 

A set of somewhat commonplace verses, but not without merit in 
parts, touching on the war and the different portions of the Empire. 

The author points out that these stanzas are the work of a’ prentice 

hand, and disclaims poetic talent. They are sold for the benefit of 

Sir Arthur Pearson’s fund for blinded soldiers. 


Fol EN LA FRANCE: poémes du temps de guerre— 
‘per patriam ad Dominum.” Paris, Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 
1916. 7} in. 199 pp. paper, 3 fr. 50. 841.9 

The contents are divided into ‘ Préludes dans la Paix’ (1909), 

‘Hymnes et Chantes,’ ‘ Feuillets,’ ‘ Priéres’ (1915), and ‘ Discours 

Lyriques’ (1915-16), the earlier being for the most part metrical, 

and the later in vers libres. We like the fluent and distinguished way 

in which M. Ghéon handles groups of short rhymed lines, as in 

* Cloches’ :— 


Ghéon (Henri). 


quelle foi : 

sonne ici pour moi _ 

qui ne sais pas croire? 
Gregory (Octavia). AppLes or Goxp. Methuen [1916]. 8 in. 
59 pp., 2/6 n. 821.9 


Verses after Herrick and others, prettily turned. 


Joergens (O. A.) THE WoMAN AND THE SaGE; and other poems 
(Little Books of Georgian Verse, second series). Macdonald, 
1916. 64 in. 36 pp. wrapper,¥1/ n. 821.9 


The title-piece, in the style of ‘La Belle Dame sans Merci,’ is, 
like many other verses in this small collection, prettily touched with 
mysticism. The author’s favourite theme is that of ‘ What is Life ? ” 


A road whereon we climb up higher, 

A drama where we cannot choose our part, 
A glass wherein we see the soul's desire, 

But never, never hold it to the heart. 
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Lawrence (D. H.). 
145 pp., 5/ n. 
When Mr. Lawrence chooses to respect rhyme and metre, he 
achieves results; ‘Grey Evening,’ the last poem in his book, has 
distinct merit, and ‘Mystery’ is ingenious. We could imagine 
Verlaine making a masterpiece of such material. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Lawrence prefers as a rule to couch his rather feverish im- 
pressions in a species of vers libre which lacks real effect and per- 
manency. 


McCartney (Richard Hayes). Our KircHeNer. New York, Charles 

C. Cook [1916]. 64 in. 6 pp. 811.5 

A somewhat unfortunate effusion in verse—apparently one in a 
series. 


Martineau (Mary). Prisoners or Hope; and other verses (sold 
for the relief of the British and Allied war prisoners). Birmingham, 
Cornish, 1916. 74 in. 22 pp. pamphlet. 821.9 

Hymns and other pious verses, the practical object of which is 
to us their chief recommendation. 


Napier (Arthur S.), ed. Iacor anp IosEep: a Middle English poem of 
the thirteenth century. Oxford, Clarendon Press [1916]. 7 in. 
73 pp. introd. notes, and glossary, 2/6 n. 821.1 
The poem here printed was copied by the author years ago with a 
view to publication, and the grammar and the greater part of the 
introduction had been prepared ; but an edition by W. Heuser which 
appeared in the “ Bonner Beitrége zur Anglistik,”’ Heft 17 (1905), 
caused him to put his work aside. However, as the ‘‘ Bonner 
Beitrage ’’ are not very accessible, he has issued the present edition. 


O’Donnell (Charles L.). 


New York, Laurence J. Gomme, 1916. 


AMORES: poems. Duckworth [1916]. 7} in. 
821.9 


THE DEAD Musictan; and other poems’ 
74 in. 121 pp., $1 
811.5 
Some of the shorter poems attain a high level, notably ‘ Immor- 
tality, ‘The Earth Mother,’ ‘On a Little Boy who Died, and 
‘To St. Joseph.’ Mr. O’Donnell evidently owes some of his inspira- 
tion to Mr. Yeats, but he has his own gifts of simplicity and colour 
to a marked degree. 


Scott (Walter). THe Lapy or THE LAKE; ed. by A. R. Weekes 
(Junior English Classics), University Tutorial Press [1916]. 


7 in. 184 pp. map, notes, glossary, linen, 1/6 n. 821.74 
Seaman (Sir Owen). MApDE IN ENGLAND: verses. Constable, 1916. 
74 in. 56 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821.9 


A collection of war verses showing the craftsmanship and satirical 
humour characteristic of the editor of Punch. They are the gayest, 
and among the best, things produced by the war. Sir Owen’s gift 
for parody yields many an echo, like the Zeppelin over London :— 

And bombing still dost soar, and soaring ever bombest. 


It is difficult to say whether his greatest gift is his opulent mastery 
of slang or his wondrous rhymes—* Europe,” “ poor hope” ; 
“heretic,” ‘“‘the very tick’’; ‘‘ scored ’em,” “‘ boredom”; “ tile 
(hark!)” “ sky-lark,” &e. 


Smith (Lewis Worthington). Sxuips iv Port. New York, Putnam, 
1916. 74 in. 121 pp., $1.25 n. 811.5 
Rhymes on miscellaneous subjects from journals and magazines, 
in various skilfully handled metres, well above the average of 
journalistic verse. 


Thirlmere (Rowland). 
Century Poetry Series). 
n. 

The kind-hearted verses about Blanco are pleasing, and we like 
the musing sentiment of ‘ Beeston Hill’ and ‘A Beggar’s Home- 
Sickness.’ [hese are in simple, facile measures; the sonnets and 
more ambitious pieces touching on the war are rather laboured. 


822.33 SHAKESPEARE. 


Shakespeare (William). SHakESPEARE’s MucH ADo aBout Noruinc; 
ed. with introduction and notes by F. 8. Boas. Ozford, Claren- 

don Press, 1916. 7 in. 464172 pp. appendix, glossary, 1/6 n. 
822.33 


*Shakespeare’s England: an account of the life and manners of his 
age. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1916, 2 vols. 94 in. 564+ 620 pp. 
plates, il. indexes, 25/ n. 822.33 

The best Shakespearian scholarship of the day has been drawn 
bm to make this a comprehensive account of the world in which 

Shakespeare lived, an understanding of which, as the preface affirms, 

is a step to the understanding of Shakespeare. The book is the 

finest tribute during this Tercentenary to the memory of the 
dramatist. It should prove one of the most serviceable 
handbooks to the serious student, furnishing a vast amount of 
relevant information, breaking down many fallacies, such as the 
belief in the poet’s omniscience, and helping the public to read the 
works with understanding and sane appreciation. See review on 


p. 368. 


My Doe Bianco ; and other poems (Twentieth 
Macdonald, 1916. 7 in. 55 pp. wrapper, 
821.9 


tas 


823 FICTION. 


Barres-Grundy (Mrs. Mabel). AN UNDRESSED HEROINE. 
son, 1916. 74 in. 336 pp., 6/ 

By “undressed” Mrs. Barnes-Grundy means “ not fashionably 
dressed,” and the story shows how a girl with a sunny temperament, 
but not much perspicacity, discovers at last the real worth of her two 
lovers by their respective attitudes towards her dowdy clothes. The 
earlier part of the book, describing ber childhood and the comrade. 
ship of her delightful, drunken father, is the more entertaining. 


Baroja (Pio), La Dama Errante. Paris, Nelson [1916]. 6} in, 
283 pp. col. front., 1 fr. 25. 863.6 
Cheap reprint. 


Beach (Rex). THE Crimson GaArpDENIA [and other tales of adven- 

ture]. Hodder d& Stoughton [1916]. 74 in. 250 pp., 6/ 8115 

A series of well-written and highly coloured tales, evidently 
designed—and likely—to secure a definite market. 


Blyth (James). Varn Fuirtation. Long [1916]. 8 in. 320 pp., 6; 

A blazing car with the sole occupant burnt out of recognition, and 
a cap with a bullet-hole in it lying hard by, form the initial mystery, 
It is a melodramatic tale, in which country-house people of two sorts 
figure—the unsuspecting gentleman of blameless antecedents and 
public-school morality, and the “‘ bounding knut’’ who is guilty of 
all sorts of solecisms, if not of crime. Mr. Blyth’s style is rather 
rough, but he makes a fair average blend of sensational excitement 
and slapdash character-drawing—or caricature. 


Hutchin. 


‘ 


Cameron (Mrs. Lovett), A Woman’s No. Long [1916]. 8} in. 
126 pp., 6d. n. 
Cheap edition. 
Chamberlayne (Effie), Brrore THE CurTarn. Long [1916]. 8 in. 


318 pp., 6/ 
A series of readable stories of the former lives of a draper’s cashier, 
drawn from his subconscious memory by an ingenious electric 
apparatus belonging to a student of the occult. 


Cooper (John Butler). Coo-00-E£E ! a tale of Bushmen from Australia 
to Anzac. Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 7} in. 312 pp., 6/ 
This novel forms a description of Australian life, dealing principally 
with a township in the bush, many miles from a railhead. The 
characters are numerous and varied, and their doings and adven- 
tures, from social life in the township to the historic landing of the 
** Anzacs”’ in Gallipoli, are well told. 


Davidson (Lillias Campbell). PurPLe anp Fine Linen. Ward ¢ 
Lock, 1916. 74 in. 320 pp. front., 6/ 

[he “hero” acquires an inheritance which is not really his, 
and gives it up on discovering the facts. A death and a love-match 
ex machina put him once more in possession both of inheritance and 
of happiness. The book is much of the order of the serials in the 
cheaper style of weekly paper. 


Drummond (Hamilton). THe Hatr-Priest. Stanley Paul [1916). 
74 in. 319 pp., 6/ 

This novel deals with that period of the Renaissance when the 
ambitions of the Borgias threw all Italy into the melting-pot. There 
is subtlety and intrigue, plotting and counter-plotting, but the main 
interest of the story turns on the unscrupulous use made of a woman 8 


devotion and self-sacrifice. 


Duncan (Frances), ROBERTA OF ROSEBERRY GARDENS ; illustrated 
by Jane Donald. Constable, 1916. 8 in. 265 pp., 4/6 n. 813.5 
A pretty story telling how a charming young lady took to horti- 
culture. Before she consents to marry we have gleaned a goodly 
garner of floral lore and philosophy ; and as her intended husband 
was master of a fine old American estate, and appreciated his 
fiancée’s knowledge and skill in management, we may perhaps hope 
for a sequel. 


Elliott (S. K.). Lire’s Pictures. 
74 in. 127 pp., 1/ n. 
Character-sketches of the members and acquaintances of an 
English household in a corner of the north-west of Brittany. 


Holden & Hardingham [1916]. 


Murray & 
+ 4: 


3, ° 


Evenden [1916]. 
tie? 


éa4 


Everard (Henry). Lucy Farren. 
7} in. 304 pp., 5/ n. 
Neither the heroine nor the other characters—who are just 48 
prominent—have any very absorbing interest, but the tale is well 
and clearly written. 


THE SHE-WoLF: a romance of the Borgias 
Greening [1916]. 7 in. 304 pp. por., 1/6 r 
843. 


Formont (Maxime). 
(Lotus Library) 





This is said to be the first English translation of this work. 
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franklin (Capt. T. Bedford). Sretia BELLANO. Holden & Harding- 
ham [1916]. 74 in. 304 pp., 5/ n. 

A good tale of adventure, told with simplicity and humour, but 
not without faults. We cannot see why the writer should have 
imagined @ war between England and Italy, but he only 
uses it to introduce one or two incidents, and then promptly 
declares peace ; also he is inconsistent about the two brothers, who 
st one moment are absolutely unlike each other, and a little later 
are just the reverse. Being an army man, Capt. Franklin knows all 
about indents, and writes three excellent pages on them. 


Gaillard (Stephen), THE Prrares or THE Sky: a tale of modern 
adventure. Harrap, 1916. 8 in. 351 pp. il., 6/ 813.5 
A somewhat extravagant romance, evidently conceived, if not 
actually written, some time before the war. A band composed partly 
of idealistic revolutionaries, partly of self-seeking and unscrupulous 
adventurers, terrorize America by piratical air-raids on the great 
cities, but are eventually defeated and annihilated. The Soudanese 
Arab is by no means convincing as a type of characterization. The 
illustrations are by Mr. Leon D’ Emo. 


Gould (Nat). THE Heap Lap. Long [1916]. 8} in. 124 pp. paper, 
6d. 
New edition. 


Gould (Nat). A Turr Conspiracy. Long[1916]. 74 in. 320 pp., 6/ 
A sporting novel in the author’s well-known style. 


Hamblin (Robert A.). 
74 in. 320 pp., 6/ 

The author starts his work by a piece of originality in producing 
supposed criticisms from well-known journals on his hero’s work. 
The arguments for the writing of novels of exotic passion have some 
merit, and the writer has other ideas which were well worth committing 
topaper. Unfortunately the novel bears signs of having been expanded 
in order to furnish the usual six-shillingsworth of quantity, and this 
has led to a steady diminution in quality. We doubt whether the 
suthor’s knowledge of East End life is first-hand ; and his sympathy 
with those who have been denied all opportunity in life seems to 
wane in face of their hostility to a man who, having tried to help 
them, departs to end his days in Switzerland in peace and comfort. 


Harré (T. Everett), Brxotp tHe Woman! a tale of redemption. 
Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1916. 8 in. 400 pp., 6/ 811.5 

A brightly coloured picture of Alexandria in the fourth century, 
the heroine being a beautiful woman who is converted to Christianity. 


Rellier (F.). Coxtontats 1s Kuaxr. Murray & Evenden [1916]. 
74 in. 127 pp., 1/ n. 
A rather futile mixture of fiction and guide-book Imperialism. 
Hill (Headon). Ward & Lock, 1916. 74 in 
316 pp., 6/ 
_A very readable detective story, with plenty of sensation and 
ingenuity. 


THE SEeconp Harvest. Long [1916]. 


THE CoMLYN ALIBI. 


HM.S.: naval yarns; by Ward-Room. Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 
7 in. 150 pp., 1/n. 

The tales here collected are a little “lower than the angels,” 7.e., 

The Saturday Westminster standard, but afford more amusement 


and variety of interest—as might be expected. 


Horn (Kate). Lovn’s Law. Stanley Paul, 1916. 74 in. 318 pp., 6/ 
The theme of this novel is love. The heroine learns what love 
means through trouble and distress. 


Howard (Keble). Forkep Licntninc. Lane, 1916. 7}in. 316 pp., 
6/ 


” 


Here we have the well-known comedy ‘The Green Flag’ in the 
form of a novel. 


James (Henry). Roprertck Hupson (Nelson's Libraries). 
[1916]. 6 in. 474 pp., 7d. 
A cheap reprint. 


Jenkins (Olga), pseud. Olga Paruk. Beware or PurpauH: a study of 
Mahommedan marriage. Simpkin & Marshall [1916]. 7} in. 
282 pp., 3/6 n. 

The author of these five stories says that she has a sincere longing 
to save others from the suffering she knows from actual experience 
to lie in wait for English girls who enter into Moslem marriages. 


Johnston (Mary). Hacar. Constable [1916]. 8 in. 399 pp., 2/ n. 
813.5 


Nelson 
811.5 


Third edition of a story first issued in 1913. 


leighton (Marie Connor). Dark Perit. Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 
7} in. 286 pp., 6/ 

_A novel with many complications, dealing principally with the 

lives of a nurse, a missionary, and an ex-bushranger. 


= — 





Leighton (Marie Connor), THe Mystery oF THE THREE FINGERS. 
Long [1916]. 8 in. 320 pp., 6/ 

The first few pages of the story plunge the reader not into one 
mystery only, but into several. The author relies too much, how- 
ever, upon coincidences. A girl from British Columbia eventually 
unmasks the villain. 


Lepper (John Heron). 
8 in. 296 pp., 6/ 

An interesting tale of Irish Jacobites, Orangemen, smugglers, 
and others at the time of Mar’s rebellion in 1715. The Tory is one 
of the Irish outlaws who were the original owners of the name. He 
is not the hero of the love-story or the adventures, but plays the 
political game of waiting to see which way the cat jumps. There is 
some lifelike character-drawing, and Sir Robert Walpole is introduced 
among the historical figures. Mr. Lepper carefully explains many of 
the obsolete terms and historical circumstances in foot-notes, some- 
times superfluously. 


Le Queux (William). 
320 pp., 6/ 

A story of social life combined with sensational and dramatic 
incidents. Love, intrigue, and crime play their part in the narrative 
of the Man about Town, who, of humble origin, obtains a footing in 
the social world, and uses his opportunities to enrich himself at the 
expense of those who regard him as a friend and pleasant companion. 


Lewis (Mary H. Milton), CHarreED Woop. Heath & Cranton 
[1916]. 8 in. 293 pp., 6/ 
The story is amateurish and badly constructed. 
first attempt. 


A Tory In Arms. Grant Richards, 1916. 


THE Man AaBout Town. Long, 1916. 7} in. 


It seems like a 


The Little Nun: the diary of one of Belgium’s unhappy victims ; 
from her original manuscript. Cassell [1916]. 7 in. 120 pp., 
1/n. 

The heroine of this lurid story was the victim of one of the Boches.. 
Her prayers for vengeance are answered. She witnesses Lieut- 
Warneford’s destruction of the Zeppelin. Her ravisher is the sole 
survivor, and she sees him die in horrible anguish. 

Lorimer (Norma). THE Gops’ CarnivaL. Stanley Paul [1916]- 
8 in. 398 pp., 6/ 

Miss Lorimer knows Sicily and Taormina well, and the story she 
weaves round them is not without interest, though rather intricate, 
and overdone in sentimentality. 


Macfarlane (Peter Clark). Hetp tro ANSwerR. LEveleigh Nash, 1916. 

8 in. 521 pp., 5/ n. 813.5 

A sentimental tale of an American Protestant minister, who is 
accused of theft by an actress with a hopeless passion for him. 


Mansfield (Charlotte). For Satan Finps. Holden & Hardingham 
[1916]. 7} in. 320 pp., 5/ n. 

Miss Mansfield is somewhat tame, not to say dull, in the first half 
of her book, but compensates for this in full measure towards the 
end, not only by the introduction of a certain amount of adventure, 
but still more by some admirable characterization. Unquestionably, 
she knows the Union Castle line well, and has remembered much of 
the conversations she heard on its boats; witness the story of the 
American who preferred farming in hell to farming on the veldt: 
‘““ Wa'll, it might be hotter, but I guess it couldn’t be drier.” The 
child Maisie, tragically precocious, is a touching study, and her 
aphorisms are notable. The book is well worth reading. 


Marsh (Richard). Comine or Ace. Long [1916]. 8 in. 320 pp., 6/ 

Quite a good six-shilling ‘‘ shocker,” with plenty of villainy and 
suffering, and as reasonable a tinge of mystery as can be expected for 
the money. Virtue, though just a shade unscrupulous at the start, 
is rewarded at the finish. 


Meade (L. T.) [Elizabeth Thomasina, Mrs. Toulmin Smith]. Litre 
Wire Hester. Long [1916]. 84 in. 126 pp. paper, 6d. n. 
Cheap reprint. 


Mitford (C. Guise). In Camera. 
A story of crime and mystery. 
and tragedy. 
Onions (Oliver), WipprersHins. Secker [1916]. 74 in. 315 pp., 
2 / n. 
Cheap reprint. 
The Oyster ; by A Peer. 
Popular edition. 
Pain (Barry), ONE Kinp AND ANOTHER. 
308 pp., 2/ n. 
Cheap reprint. 


Long [1916]. 7} in. 320 pp., 6/ 
The plot is a blending of romance 


Long [1916]. 7 in. 320 pp., 1/n. 


Secker, 1916. 74 in. 
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Peel (Mrs. C.S.). A Mrs. Jones. Lane, 1916. 7 in. 325 pP-. 6 / 
Judging by the book before us, we think Mrs. Peel would be better 
advised to keep to her studies of business women. Her two former 
books, ‘ Mrs. Barnet—Robes,’ and *‘ The Hat Shop,’ showed intimate 
knowledge and descriptive power out of the common. This one 
also is above the average of our present output of fiction, and the 
subject which the author has made so much her own is more than 
touched upon. Unless, however, readers are intelligent enough to 
see what really lay behind the comparative failure of Mrs. Jones’s 
life—a failure which made for so much restlessness—they will, in 
our opinion, miss the real power of the book, though they may get 
some enjoyment in reading it. The key to the situation is that it 
is the life of a fine personality who, however, lacked any deep and 

abiding principle. 
Peterson (Margaret). 
8 in. 330 pp., 6/ 

Peggy, the owner of the butterfly wings, is a charming creature. 
‘The wings are broken by an unhappy marriage, but in the end Peggy 
finds happiness. 

Pritchard (Katharine Susannah). WINDLESTRAWS. 
Hardingham [1916]. 74 in. 304 pp., 5/n. 

A fantastic and improbable romance, but pleasantly written and 
with occasional good characterization. 
Ranger-Gull (Cyril). THE CREGGAN PEERAGE. 

320 pp., 6/ 

Crime and its detection certainly suit Mr. Ranger-Gull very much 
better than moralizing or war-prophecies. Probably he was too busy 
working out the story to find time for the lurid sentimentality which 
often spoils his work. In the present case he has written quite 
a readable tale, though there are slips which should have been 
avoided. ‘“ Asseyez, s'il vous plait,” is by no means “ purest 
French,” for example ; and for that matter, why should a writer 
talk about ‘“ purest’? French or Arabic or any other language ? 
It is nearly as trying as “‘ immaculate evening dress.” 
Richardson (Dorothy M.). Backwater. Duckworth [1916]. 

286 pp., 6/ 

The heroine of ‘ Pointed Roofs’ continues her slow, difficult way 
in ‘ Backwater,’ and, having left the German school where she was a 
pupil-teacher, lives a suburban domestic life, preparing for a post in 
@ private school for gentlewomen. Like its predecessor, * Back- 
water’ is almost devoid of incident, and lacks sequence ; it consists 
of a series of sharp impressions of a girl’s emotional experiences, often 
given in vivid, pointed dialogue. The author tends to become 
breathless and incoherent in her struggle after truth, but her 
originality and sensitiveness are distinctly notable. 

*Ridge (W. Pett), Morp Em’ty. Pearson [1916]. Choap edn. 
7 in. 300 pp., 1/n. 

*Rod (Edouard). L’OmsBre s’fTEND sUR LA MonTAGNE. 
Nelson [1916]. 64 in. 288 pp. col. front., 1/ n. 

Cheap edition. 

Rohmer (Sax). THe Expiorrs or Capt. O’HaGan;; illustrated by 
Cyrus Cuneo. Jarrold [1916]. 7} in. 231 pp., 3/6 n. 

Capt. O’ Hagan is very much the type we look for in an illustrated 
magazine—conventionally unusual to the last degree. However, 
the book forms bright, easy reading, even if not quite up to the 
standard that might have been reached by, let us say, Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, who, we can imagine, would have made a really fine 
personage of such a modern bravo. 

Russell (Lindsay), Tue Woman wuo Livep AGaIn. Hurst & 
Blackett, 1916. 74 in. 375 pp., 6/ 

This story tells of secret experiments by an old Eurasian on the 
dead body of a young woman found on the doorstep of his house. 
Brought to life by some wonderful Eastern preparation, Zara creates 
@ stir in society by her beauty and the mystery of her past, and 
among those fascinated by her is a Cabinet minister. The period of 
the novel is just before the war, and Zara is used by the Eurasian 
and a German master-spy to obtain naval and military secrets. 
Eventually the Cabinet minister is saved from the German’s schemes. 
‘There are several love-incidents in the book. 

Sabatini (Rafael). Tue Sea-Hawk. Secker, 1916. 74 in. 362 pp. 
2/n. 


ButrerFty Wincs. Hurst & Blackett, 1916. 


Holden & 


Long [1916]. 8 in. 


8 in. 


Paris, 
843.9 


Cheap reprint. 
*Serao (Matilde). Tue Desire or Lire; translated by William 
Collinge (Lotus Library). Greening [1916]. 7 in. 319 pp. por., 
1/6 n. 853.88 
A translation of ‘ Evviva la Vita,’ the scene of which is laid 
principally in the Engadine. 
Tarkington (Booth). SEVENTEEN: a tale of youth and summertime. 
Hodder & Stoughton [1916]. 8 in. 329 pp., 6/ 811.5 
Mr. Booth Tarkington presents the pall 5 of 17—susceptible, 
idealistic, meticulous as to clothes and the conduct of his “‘ kiddy ” 
sister, and hopeful even to the point where he learns that his would-be 
bride has no use for anything below the millionaire mark. It is a 
good piece of portraiture, humorous and exact, if somewhat cir- 
eumscribed. 








Tracy (Louis) THE Day oF WraTH: a romance of the Great Way. 
Chambers, 1916. 74 in. 251 pp., 3/6 n. 

Mr. Tracy rather over-emphasizes the note more than once in this 
essentially warlike novel, but provides plenty of adventure anq 
excitement. Indeed, if we did not know (even without looking a 
the final pages) that his hero and heroine were destined to be saved, 
married, &¢., we should question the possibility of their achieving 
so many hairbreadth escapes. 

Turner (G. Frederic). THe Gate or Horn. 
1916. 7} in. 294 pp., 6/ 

Mr. Turner gave us a really good tale in ‘ The Red Virgin,’ full of 
adventure and excitement ; and we think he is ill-advised to try g 
new sphere of action. ‘The Gate of Horn’ is on a far lower level, 
full of improbabilities and unnecessary sentiment. None of the 
characters is in the least convincing or attractive. 

Tweedale (Violet), Wincate’s Wire. Long [1916]. 8 in. 320 pp, 
6 


Hodder & Stoughton, 


The author puts into the mouth of one of her characters, Gloria 
Power, what we think are her own views on the question of modern 
feminism. To give them more weight, she introduces Wingate’s 
wife, who stops at nothing—not even murder—for the sake of 
wealth and personal luxury. The book would have had more merit 
had the contrast between the two women been a little less marked, 
Both characters are too extreme to be convincing. 


Tynan (Katharine) [Mrs. H. A. Hinkson}. THe West WINp. 
stable, 1916. 7} in. 311 pp., 6/ 

The author has provided a book which is very pleasant to read, 
but one which will not bear much afterthought. <A divorced woman 
marries again in order that her mother and herself may continue 
among the fleshpots. The result is severe mental discomfort for 
both, which must have more than outweighed the material benefit, 
On the death of her mother she finds the Roman Catholic refusal to 
recognize divorce sufficient sanction for her leaving her second 
husband and children, and returning to her first husband. Many of 
the minor characters are excellently portrayed, and we can share the 
author’s sympathy with these better than in the case of her 
protagonists. 


Warden (Florence). THE Mystery 
[1916]. 84 in. 126 pp. paper, 6d. 
Cheap reprint. 
Williamson (C. Norris and Mrs. Alice Muriel). Lorp Lovetanp 
DISCOVERS AMERICA. Nelson [1916]. 64 in. 384 pp. front, 
7d. n. 
Cheap reprint. 
Williamson (C. Norris and Mrs. Alice Muriel). 
Methuen [1916]. 74 in. 214 pp., 2/6 n. 
The story is improbable and sentimental. The writing is clever, 
but the book is below the mark usually attained by the authors. 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


*Clark (John Willis) A Concise GUIDE TO THE TOWN AND UNI- 
VERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE: in an introduction and four walks. 
Cambridge, Bowes & Bowes, 1916. 7 in. 28+202 pp. plan, il. 
index, paper, 1/ n. 914.259 

The author of this well-known Guide died in 1910, the year in 
which the fourth edition appeared. The present edition has been 
revised, and a list of recent additions is provided. 


*Czaplicka (M. A.). My Sipertan Year. Mills & Boon [1916]. 
9 in. 315 pp. front. 32 photographic illus. map, glossary, index, 
10/6 915.7 

Miss Czaplicka, a Polish lady who has studied anthropology at 

Oxford, is already known by her ‘ Aboriginal Siberia,’ published last 

year. In the present interesting volume she describes the people 

among whom she lived, their manners and customs, and the land 
in which they dwell. She has a cheerful spirit, and writes excellent 

English, so that the book is pleasant to read. In addition, it has 

numerous illustrations, mostly taken by the members of the ex- 

pedition, which, in addition to Miss Czaplicka, consisted of Miss 

Haviland (ornithologist), Miss Curtis (artist), and Mr. Hall of the 

Philadelphia University Museum. 


Dyson (A. H.) and Skillington (S. H.). 

Irs ASSOCIATIONS, with a chapter on John Wycliffe. Leicester, 

Gee & Co. [1916]. 7} in. 58 pp. illus., 2/ 913.942 

The papers here collected first appeared in The Leicester Advertiser. 

It is hoped that in their present form they will interest others than 

Leicestershire people, and will serve as a guide to the many strangers 
who visit Lutterworth. 


Gilbert (Henry). THe Boox or Pirates. Harrap, 1916. 9 in. 

319 pp. illus., 5/ n. 910.4 

A readable and interesting account of piracy from the days of 

Julius Cesar and the Mediterranean corsairs down to those of 

Avery and Benito de Soto. Mr. Gilbert writes well and vividly, 

and has a sense of humour. The illustrations are by Mr. J. Finne- 
more. 
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The Holidays, 1916: Waere To Stay anD WuaT TO Sez, being a 
guide to hotels, boarding-houses, apartments... .in seaside and 
country health and holiday resorts. ...in the districts served by 
the Midland, London and North-Western, Great Northern, 
Great Eastern, Great Western, and Great Central Railways. 
Walter Hill, 1916. 21st edn. 84 in. 1190 pp. il. maps, 1/ 914.2 

A bulky work containing much information useful to intending 
holiday-makers. 


unt (W. R. Strather), WaNDERINGS BEFORE THE War. Heath ¢& 
Cranton, 1916. 9 in. 236 pp. il., 7/6 n. 914 
The material for this account was collected during the early months 
of 1908, and was arranged during the following two years. The 
countries visited include Germany, Austria, and Serbia. 


India. ARCHAOLOGICAL SuRVEY OF INDIA : Annual Report, 1912-13, 


and Part 1, 1913-14; ed Sir John Marshall. Calcutta, Super- 
intendent of Government Printing, 1915-16. 13} in. 184+-54 pp. 
il. plans, 30/ n. and 3/ n. 913.54 


The Report for 1912-13 begins with an account of the explorations 
at Taxila, a city rich in Greek and Indo-Parthian remains. The 
work, carried out under the superintendence of General Cunningham, 
has yielded a wealth of remains ot architecture, sculpture, pottery, 
coins, &c., which are admirably illustrated by the lithotype process. 
Next in importance come the records of Mr. Ratan Tata’s excava- 
tions at Pataliputra, and an account of pictorial representation of 
Jatakas in Burma, with other miscellaneous researches. 

The first part of the Report for 1913-14 includes an a2count of 
works of conservation and exploration carried out at Delhi, 
Pattadakal, Mudabidri, Sanchi, and other places, with some excellent 
illustrations. 


‘India. INDIAN ARCHOLOGICAL Poticy, 1915: being a resolution 
issued by the Governor-General in Council on the 22nd October, 
1915. Calcutta, Superintendent of Government Printing, 1916. 
83 in. 42 pp., 7d. 913.54 

The resolution draws attention to the principal developments of 
the last five years, and is followed by a survey of the work of the 

Archeological Department in various branches of investigation. 


Iethbridge (Marjorie and Alan). Tue Sour or THE Russian. Lanz, 
1916. 74 in. 238 pp., 3/6 n. 914.7 
Sketches of Russian life and character, some being reprinted from 
newspapers. 
McClymont (James Roxburgh). Vicente ANes Pincon. Quaritch, 
1916. 94 in. 82 pp. appendixes, 10/6 n. 910.4 
An account of the travels of this navigator, who accompanied 
Columbus on his famous voyage. Copies of numerous documents 
from Spanish archives are added as appendixes. 


Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings. Tuirry-NinTH 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE, JUNE, 1916. 20 Buckingham 
Street, W.C., A. R. Powys, Secretary. Thin. T7Opp. paper. 913.42 

A timely paper on war memorials, pleading for careful considera- 
tio of surroundings and appropriateness, forms the introduction ; 
it is from the pen of Mr. Somers Clarke. The notes on cases are 
illustrated by photographs of buildings that are for the most part 
still in jeopardy. 


Wood (Eric Erskine), A Bacnetor IN Japan. Unwin [1916]. 

8 in. 98 pp., 3/6 n. 915.2 

The author dedicates the volume ‘‘To my little almond-eyed 
friends with whom I played in the sunshine by the Pacific.” 


920 BIOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, &c. 


*Carpenter (Edward). My Days AnD Dreams: being autobiographical 
notes. Allen d& Unwin[1916]. 84 in. 340 pp. pors. il. appendix, 
bibliog. index, 7/6 n. 920 

The history of the intellectual development of a remarkable man 

whose writings have had much influence. See review on p. 369. 


Churchill (Winston). 
Seott (Alexander MacCallum). Wivston CHURCHILL IN PEACE AND 
War. Newnes, 1916. 8 in. 162 pp., 2/6 n. 920 
Mr. Scott’s mind is exercised with the question whether the 
country is making the best possible use of Mr. Churchill’s genius. 
He contends that the failures at Antwerp and the Dardanelles were 
due to the late and half-hearted acceptance of his hero’s advice, 
and that success was attainable, and might in either case have had 
decisive consequences. Mr. Garvin contributes an appreciative, 
though critical foreword. 


Eugénie (Empress). 
Logge (Edward). THe Empress Evctnte aND HER Son. Grant 
Richards, 1916. 9 in. 384 pp. pors. il. index, 12/6 n. 920 
Mr. Legge gives intimate details on the exiled Empress’s life down 
to the present at Farnborough Hill. See review on p. 374. 
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*Fuller (James Franklin), Omn1ana: the autobiography of an Irish 
octogenarian. Smith & Elder, 1916. 9 in. 310 pp. por. il- 
facs. index, 7/6 n. 920 

An entertaining book. The author was acquainted with many 

_— — portraits of whom, with facsimile letters, illustrate 

the book. 


Hawkes (Clarence). Hitrinc THE DARK TRAIL: starshine through 
thirty years of night. Harrap, 1916. 7} in. 191 pp. introd. 
[by Dallas L. Sharp], il., 3/6 n. 920 
The American who writes this autobiography lost the sight of both 
eyes in his early teens, but pluckily and successfully has made the 
best of his affliction. He has studied the book of nature, and among 
other incidents of his life tellsof things he has discovered through his. 
love for the animal creation. Some of the illustrations are by Mr. 
Charles Copeland, others from photographs. 


Lincoln (Abraham). 


*Rankin (Henry B.). PrerRsonat RECOLLECTIONS OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN ; with an introduction by Joseph Ford Newton. New 
York, Putnam. 84 in. 428 pp. pors. index, 10/6 n. 920 


The aged writer was one of the “‘ Lincoln Boys”’ in the Sangamon 
Valley, and afterwards a student in the Lincoln & Herndon law- 
office. His reminiscences thus help to furnish atmosphere and 
environment to the portrait of Lincoln, whose personality he tries 
to interpret asa whole. He also throws light on prevalent mis- 
understandings about Lincoln and his family affairs, and especially 
on Ann Rutledge, who, he thinks, has been unfairly treated by 
historiars and biographers. The photogravures of Lincoln and his 
wife are very acceptable. 


Péguy (Charles). 

Victor (Boudon). Avec CHARLES PkGUy, DE LA LORRAINE A LA 
MARNE, AOUT-SEPTEMBRE, 1914; préface de Maurice Barrés. 
Paris, Hachette, 1916. 74 in. 215 pp. por. maps, 3 fr. 50. 920 

A simple narrative of the events in which Péguy took part and of 
his death at the Marne. M. Barrés hails him as a worthy contem- 
porary of Joinville and Joan of Arc—in short, a Frenchman of France 
the eternal. 


Ranga Pillai (Ananda), THe Diary or ANANDA RanGa PILLAI; 
translated from the Tamil by order of the Government of 
Madras ; ed. by H. Dodwell, vol. 4. Madras, Government Press, 
1916. 9 in. 520 pp., 4/6 © 920 

The period covered in this section is March 15, 1747, to March 31, 

1748, the time of Dupleix’s abortive attempt on Fort St. David. 


The Secret Life of the Crown Prince ; by One who KnowsIt. Pearson, 
1916. 74 in. 95 pp. paper, 1/ n. 920 
One of the most vulgar and cheaply abusive of the many Teutono- 
phobe accounts of “ Little Willie,’ as the author calls his hero, 
illustrated with the usual stories, that are told in a style to challenge 
scepticism. The head of the Hohenzollerns, says the writer, “is 
half criminal, half mad ; and most worthily is Little Willie ‘ following 
in his father’s footsteps.’’’ The writer asserts that he has shaken 
hands with the Crown Prince “ scores of times.’’ We do not covet 
the honour, nor do we admire the good taste of the pseudonymous 
author or of any one who has any responsibility for the publication 
of this sort of stuff. 


930-990 HISTORY. 


Australia, Commonwealth of. Historica REcoRDS OF AUSTRALIA : 
Series 1, GOVERNORS’ DESPATCHES TO AND FROM ENGLAND ; 
vol. 6 (Aug. 1806—Dec. 1808). Library Committee of the Common- 
wealth Parliament, 1916. 84in. 837 pp. commentary, synopsis, 
index. 994 

Belloc (Hilaire), THe Eyre-WirTness : being a series of descriptions 
and sketches in which it is attempted to reproduce certain 
incidents and periods in history, as from the testimony of a person 
present at each. Nelson [1916]. 64 in. 284 pp., 1/n. 940.04 

A cheap reprint. 

Calendar of the Charter Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office . 
vol. 5, 15 Epwarp III.—5 Henry V., 4.p. 1341-1417. HAM: 
Stationery Office, 1916. 11 in. 721 pp. bibliog. index, 15/ 

942.03-04 

*Calendar of Treasury Books, 1681-1685, preserved in the Public Record 
Office ; vol. 7, 3 parts; prepared by William A. Shaw. H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1916. 11 in. 90+1974 pp. introduction, 
index (306 pp.) ; part 1, 20/; part 2, 22/6; part 3,15/ 942.066 

This instalment carries the story of the financial administration of 

Engjand to the death of Charles II., and tells how the Convention 

Parliament tackled the thorny problem of liquidating the gigantic 

deficit left by the Commonwealth, and how money was raised for the 

Dutch War and the intended war with France. 

*Corbett (Julian S.). THe Successors or DRAKE. 
8 in. 480 pp. por. il. maps, appendix, index, 10/6 n. 

Cheaper impression. 


Longmans, 1916. 
942.055- 
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‘Duquet (Alfred). InzLAND AND FRANCE ; translated from the French 

of Alfred Duquet ; introduction, notes, and appendix by J. de 

L. Smyth. Dublin, Maunsel, 1916. 8 in. 314169 pp. pors. 

appendixes, 3/6 n. 944.08 

An English translation of this account of the help given to France 

in 1870 by Ireland has not, it is believed, hitherto appeared. No 
more fitting time than the present could have been chosen for it. 


Elwell-Sutton (A. H.). Humanity versus UN-HUMANITY : @ criticism 
of the German idea in its political and philosophical development. 
Unwin [1916]. 74 in. 27+222 pp., 4/6 n. 943 

The author, who is well acquainted with the development of 

German thought, puts before his readers what he finds of both good 

-and bad in it. He traces the thought-development of the country 

from the earliest times to the present day. 


*Green (John Richard). A Suort History or THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE ; revised and enlarged, with epilogue by Alice Stopford 
Green. Macmillan, 1916. 8 in. 1040 pp. maps, tables, index, 
5/ n. 942 

The last previous edition came out in 1911. The new Epilogue 

.deals with the Social Revolution and foreign and colonial policy 

during the period 1815-1914. 


-Kucharski (Rajmund). Poxtanp’s SrruGcLe ror INDEPENDENCE ; 
with a foreword by Lord Weardale. Allen & Unwin (for the 
Polish Information Committee) [1916]. 8} in. 48 pp. pamphlet, 
6d. n. 943.8 

A summary history of the partitions of Poland, the subsequent 

-efforts to liberate the country, and the reprisals these occasioned. 


McKenzie (F. A.). THE IrntisH REBELLION : what happened and why. 

Pearson, 1916. 74in. 112 pp. appendixes, paper, 1/n. 941.591 

Mr. McKenzie was one of two Canadian journalists sent to Dublin 

and allowed to witness events. He is kind in his view of both 
parties, and gives an honest account of what he saw. 


Mackie (R. L.). ScorTianp : an account of her triumphs and defeats, 
her manners, institutions, and achievements in art and literature 
from earliest times to the death of Scott. Harrap, 1916. 9 in. 
632 pp. il. index, 10/6 n. 941 

The aim of the writer has been to provide a short, well-balanced 
and well-proportioned introduction to the history of Scotland. An 
attempt has been made to be impartial without being dull, to deal 

-as faithfully with Queen Mary as with John Knox, and to mete out 

equal justice to Highlander and Lowlander, Catholic and Reformer, 

.Jacobite and Hanoverian. The volume has 65 page-plates besides 

rillustrations in the text. 


*McLaren (Walter Wallace), A Po.nirican History oF JAPAN 
DURING THE MEIJI Era, 1867-1912. Allen d& Unwin [1916]. 
9 in. 380 pp. index, 12/6 n. 952 
Dr. McLaren has for a number of years been a teacher of politics 
in the University of Keiogijuku, and sympathizes with the aims of 
the reform movement initiated after the death of the Meiji Tenno. 
He gives a full account of the reconstruction period, and the period 
of the parliamentary régime marked by the Chino-Japanese and the 
Russo-Japanese wars. His survey of the evolution of Japanese 
political institutions and of the motives of the political parties throws 
much-needed light on the reasons for Japan’s recent ultimatum to 
China and her withdrawal of it. The author criticizes ‘* Constitu- 
tional Monarchy” severely, affirming that bribery is a national 
institution, and also that the best Japanese opinion is with him in his 
indictment of “the appalling lack of principle’? shown in both 
foreign and domestic policy. He thinks that an abatement of the 
power of the ruling military caste is urgently needed. 


*Martin (Chester), Lorp SrtkirK’s Work IN CaNnapDA (Oxford 
Historical and Literary Studies, vol. 7). Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1916. 94 in. 240 pp. maps, index, appendixes, bibliogr., 
8/6 n. 971.03 

Lord Selkirk devoted himself in the early years of the nineteenth 
-century to promoting the colonization of what is now the Dominion 
of Canada. His efforts involved him in much controversy, litigation, 
and actual fighting. Mr. Chester Martin hopes by this well-docu- 
mented volume to enable justice to be done to Lord Selkirk’s 
memory. 


Popovic (Pavle). SERBIAN MACEDONIA: 
Lo 


an historical survey. 
ndon, ‘ The Near East,’ 1916. 


7} in. 32 pp. pamphlet, 3d. 
949.6 
A short history of Macedonia, divided into four periods: first 
period, A.D. 861-969 ; second period, thirteenth-fourteenth centuries ; 
third period, sixteenth-eighteenth centuries ; fourth period, recent 
times. A considerable amount of information is furnished in short 
- space. 
‘Tedder (Arthur W.). THe Navy or THE RESTORATION. 
SocroLoey, 359.0942. 


See 








————. 
*Vinogradoff (Paul), ed. Oxrorp SrupIEs IN SoctaL anp Leg, 
History : vol. 5, THE Biuack Deats, by A. Elizabeth Levett 
and A. Ballard; RurkaL NoORTHAMPTONSHIRE UNDER TRE 
CoMMONWEALTH, by Reginald Lennard. Ozford, Clarendoy, 
Press, 1916. 94 in. 229+145 pp. maps, indexes, appendixes 
12/6 n. 942.04-05 
Miss Levett’s monograph is a minute investigation of the minis 
terial accounts of the See of Winchester, and produces evidence tha; 
the passage from “ customary service to agreements based on cag) 
nexus” was not suddenly brought about by the ravages of the Blac, 
Death. The view that this economic revolution was a gradual on 
due to the accumulation of money in the hands of the villains, yh, 
were thus able to improve their conditions and commute the irkson, 
liability to service, is corroborated by Mr. Ballard’s chapter showing 
three stages of economic change in certain parishes. : 
Mr. Lennard’s study is another contribution to agrarian history 
tracing the process of economic evolution in a Midland county on ti, 
evidence furnished by a survey of Crown lands made in 1650, 
Wesselitsky (Gabriel de). THe GrrMAN PERIL AND THE Gray 
ALLIANCE: how to crush Prussian militarism. Unwin [1916), 
8} in. 66 pp. paper, 1/ n. 943.08 
An address given at Central Hall, Westminster, in March last, 
which ‘‘ embodies the result of fifty-five years’ study of an unknowy 
chapter of the world’s history, and sets forth a concrete programme 
of lasting peace, by means of which it is hoped to secure the inde. 
pendence of European States and the progress of civilization.” 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Askew (Alice and Claude). THe Stricken Lanp: Serbia as we saw 
it. Nash, 1916. 9 in. 378 pp. foreword, il., 10/6 n. 940.9 
Describes the authors’ experiences in Serbia during part of the 
most terrible period of the Serbian retreat. Its object—with which 
we would express our profound sympathy—is to bring the cause of 
Serbia more nearly home <o Englishmen. The book is capably done, 
though somewhat too much space is given to accounts of personal 
discomfort. This, it must be allowed, was often severe. 


Barthou (Louis) L’Heure pu Droit: France, Belgique, Serbie 

(Collection Bellum). Paris, Crés, 1916. 6 in. 105 pp. por. paper, 

1 te. 7. 940.9 

Second edition of a collection of articles dated from May, 1915, to 

March, 1916, and two discourses at the Sorbonne, all setting forth 

the general lines of the existing situation and the hopes of the 
Allies, and exhorting the three nations to continue in good heart. 


Bazin (René). 


guerre. 


AUJOURD’HUI ET DEMAIN: pensées du temps de la 
Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1916. 74 in. 379 pp., 3 fr. 50. 
940.9 
Essays, articles, and sketches, dating from November, 1914, to 
June, 1916, on miscellaneous aspects of the war, the non-combatants 
at home, and the future. M. Bazin is one of the literary leaders of 
the spiritual revival of France. He writes inspiringly both of the 
heroic deeds done at the front and of the endurance and unquenchable 
confidence of the wives and parents, the women who labour in the 
fields or do men’s work in more uncongenial places, and of all who 
have put social loyalty before personal interest. He has much to 
say about the inner character of the war as a struggle between 
‘** Christian civilization and materialist barbarism,” of the need for 
a frontier at the Rhine, of French rights to Syria, &c. He also 
portrays many typical personalities developed in the stress of wart 
both among the French and the Allies. Several thoughtful dis- 
quisitions deal with the problems that are bound to arise after the 
war, such as that of the cultivation of the land in France after this 
tremendous convulsion. Throughout, M. Bazin shows what an 
awakening of the moral and social consciousness is going on, and 
how different must be the attitude of the nation towards almost 
everything. 


Boubée (Joseph). Parmi Les BLessts ALLEMANDS (AOUT-DBCEMBRE 
1914) (Dans la Belgique envahie). Paris, Plon, 1916. 3me édn. 
7} in. 311 pp. paper, 3 fr. 50. 940.9 


Akind of sequel to ‘ La Belgique loyale, héroique, et malheureuse. 
The author, labouring devotedly among the victims of the war, 
offers valuable evidence on the German doctors, the treatment 
accorded to the wounded, and the ideas prevailing behind the lines 
about the course of the war. 


Britain Prepared ; from a kinematograph revue of the activities of 
H.M. Naval and Military Forces; letterpress by Archibald 
Hurd ; reproductions of photographs by permission of H.M. 
Admiralty, War Office, and Ministry of Munitions. Hodder & 
Stoughton [1916]. 9 in. 48 pp. 85 il. wrapper, 1/3 n. 940.9 
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*Buchan (John). Netson’s History oF THE War: vol. 13, THE 
PosiTIoN AT SEA, THE Fatt oF ERZERUM, AND THE First 
BATTLE OF VERDUN. Nelson [1916]. 7} in. 288 pp. maps, 
appendixes, 1/3 n. 940.9 

Yet another excellent volume, containing a good account of the 

Baralong incident, and a@ fine passage on the work of our Navy. 

The bulk of the book is concerned with the first battle of Verdun, 

which is described in Mr. Buchan’s usual clear style, with many 

characteristic scenic touches and vivid phrases well placed. 


casalis (Alfred Eugéne). A YouncG SoLpieR oF FRANCE AND OF 

Jesus CHRIST : letters of Alfred Eugéne Casalis, 1915 ; translated 

by C. W. Mackintosh. Eastbourne, Strange, 1916. 7} in. 

86 pp. introd. il., 1/ 940.9 

A set of letters dealing with the experiences in the war of a young 
member of the French Protestant Missionary Society. 


Destrée (Jules). Brxtcium AND THE PRINCIPLE OF NATIONALITY ; 
tr. by H. Clay. Council for the Study of International Relations, 
1916. 8} in. 45 pp. pamphlet, 3d. 940.9 

The writer is a leader of the Belgian Socialist party, who has 
distinguished himself by his eloquent championship of the Belgian 
cause before Italian audiences. 


Doyle (Sir Arthur Conan). A Visir To THREE FRonNTs, JUNE, 1916. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 6 in. 79 pp., paper, 6d. n. 940.9 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has done well to visit three battle-fronts, 
and to give us a comparative view of Italy, France, and Britain at 
war. He has written it well, too, selecting just sufficient incident 
and detail to light up the general account adequately, and convey a 
vivid yet wide impression. 
Greece and the War. Anglo-Hellenic League, 1916. 8 in. 20 pp. 
pamphlet, 3d. 940.9 
Letters by Lord Burnham and the Hon. W. P. Reeves, and articles 
on M. Venizelos’s policy, &c. 


Guyot (Yves), THE CavusES AND CONSEQUENCES OF THE Wak. 
Hutchinson, 1916. 9 in. pp. 36+360, appendix, index, 10/6 n. 
940.9 
The well-known publicist and Free-Trader has written a large 
book touching on almost every conceivable political problem of the 
war and future peace. He makes a thorough examination of the 
racial elements ot the Austro-Hungarian empire, their character and 
aspirations, and prophesies a collapse of Magyar domination under 
the pressure of Czechs and Southern Slavs. Not only the Dual 
Monarchy, but also the German Empire, in his opinion, must go, and 
the different States be grouped into confederations, witb the dis- 
appearance of the autocracies. Bulgaria also must be brought under 
other control before peace can be established in the Balkans. M. 
Guyot bases his views on the history of Europe, and traces the 
growth of the fatal difficulties from the eighteenth century to the 
present day ; and he illustrates his political and economic arguments 
with a mass of statistics and information, much of which is novel as 
well as important. 


Gwatkin-Williams (Mrs.), IN THE Hanps OF THE SENOUSSI: the 
story of the nineteen weeks spent as prisoners in the Lybian 
Desert by the survivors of H.M.S. Tara and the horse transport 
Moorina. Pearson, 1916. 7} in. 112 pp. map, 1/ n. 940.9 

This book was compiled by Mrs. Gwatkin-Williams from the diary 
of her husband, who was in command of H.M.S. Tara. It tells of 
the hardships and sufferings of the prisoners while in the hands of 
the Senoussi, and records the fact that Capt. Gwatkin-Williams and 
his crew owe their lives to the protection afforded them by the 

Turkish officers in command of their captors. The dashing exploit 

under the Duke of Westminster's command which led to their release 

is graphically described. 


Hall (James Norman). KircHENER’s Mos: the adventures of an 
American in the British Army. Constable,1916. 74in. 201 pp., 
4/6 n. 940.9 

The writer entered with spirit into the life of his Cockney friends, 
and gives a racy account of their training and of trench-life. He 

— a keen appreciation of the sense of humour of “ Kitchener's 

rmy.”’ 


Hall (Sapper Robert). SomEwuHERE (The Soldier Books). Hodder & 

Stoughton [1916]. 7} in. 156 pp., 1/ n. 940.9 

Sketches by a telegraphist well over military age who volunteered 
and went to France. 


Haward (Lawrence). THE EFrrect oF WaR UPON ART AND LITERA- 
TURE: a lecture delivered at the University of Manchester, 
Feb. 28, 1916. Longmans, 1916. 7} in. 32 pp. pamphlet, 3d. n. 

940.9 

Igglesden (Charles). Our THERE: impressions of a visit under the 

auspices of the War Office. Long, 1916. 6} in. 158 pp., 1/ n. 
940.9 

_ These impressions are the result of a tour of the firing line, which 

included visits to the trenches and to the British Head-quarters. 











K’ung Yuan Ku’suh and Pratt (Ambrose). THe JupGMENT OF THE 
ORIENT : some reflections on the Great War made by the Chinese 
student and traveller K’ung Yuan Ku’suh; ed. and rendered 
into colloquial English by Ambrose Pratt. Dent, 1916. 64 in. 
72 pp., 1/n. 940.9 


Some interesting theories are put forward as to the character or 


soul of the belligerent nations, and the conflict is described as a war 


“between the femininity of Germany and the masculinity of her 


neighbours—especially the masculinity of England.” The Chinese 
author has a singularly European, not to say classical, turn of mind. 


MacColl (D. S.) 

Stewart Chamberlain. Glasgow, MacLehose (Macmillan), 1916. 

8} in. 7 pp. pamphlet, 6d. 940.9 

Effective satirical verses on Mr. Houston Chamberlain’s ex- 
position of German ideals. 


McCustra (Trooper L.). GALLIPOLI Days anp Nicuts (The Soldier 
Books). Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 7} in. 150 pp., 1/ n. 


940.9" 


A record of the ordinary routine in Gallipoli by a trooper in 
Peyton’s Division. 


Mumby (Frank A.). THE GREAT WortpD War: a history, Part 12. 
Gresham Publishing Co., 1916. 10 in. 112 pp. il., 2/6 net. 


940.9 


This section deals with the latter part of 1915. 


Murray (Gilbert). Impressions oF SCANDINAVIA IN WaR-TIME 
(reprinted from The Westminster Gazette). Fisher Unwin 
[1916]. 74 in. 32 pp. pamphlet, 2d. 940.9 


Robinson (William J.).§ My FourtEEN MontTHs AT THE FRONT: an 
American’s baptism of fire. Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 8 in. 


286 pp. por. il., 3/6 n. 940.9" 


The personal experiences of an American who enlisted in the 
5th Dragoon Guards early in the war. 


Saint-Maurice (Paul de), La Virte Envanie. Paris, Perrin, 1916.. 


74 in. 109 pp. paper, 2 fr. 940.9 

The typical history of a French town under the heel of the Germans 

—the invasion, the exploitation, the stupid brutalities and oppression 

endured by the inhabitants, and their unquenchable spirit of 
patriotism, with a vision of the happier future. 


Sarolea (Charles). Le R&vern DE LA FRANCE; texte anglais, et 


traduction par Charles Grolleau (Collection Bellum). Paris,. 
Crés, 1916. 6 in. 130 pp. por. paper, 1 fv. 75. 940.9: 


Seventh edition. The English and French versions are on opposite 
pages. 
Somville (Gustave). THr Roap To Li&cE, the path of crime, August, 


1914; with a preface by Henry Carton de Wiart, Minister of 


Justice ; translated by Bernard Miall. Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 

7} in. 313 pp. map, index, 3/6 n. 940.9 

A detailed record of the atrocities said to have been committed by 
men who had been previously instructed for the work, and specially 
sent across the frontier to create panic, as planned beforehand by 
the German General Staff. The value of the book lies in the fact 
that the author visited all those villages which lie between the 


German frontier and Liége within a few days after the outbreak of 


the war. 


Stoffler (Georges). LA PROPHETIE DE SAINTE ODILE, ET LA FIN DE 
LA GUERRE ; avec notes et commentaires. Paris, Dorbon-Atné, 
1916. 8 in. 64 pp. paper, 1 fr. 940.9 

St. Odilia or Ottilia (eighth century) was the patron saint of 

Alsace. This interpretation of her supposed prophecy of the total 

defeat of the Germans in the present war is interdicted in Germany. 


Uncensored Letters from the Dardanelles ; written to his English wife 
by a French Medical Officer of le Corps Expéditionnaire d’ Orient. 
Heinemann [1916]. 74 in. 282 pp. introd. il., 3/6 n. 940.9 

An interesting account (in letters from a French medical officer to 
his English wife) of the fighting in Gallipoli, especially that under- 
taken by the French. He has the delicate, almost lyric perception 
habitual to many of his race, and this illuminates much that a more 
commonplace writer would have obscured. 


Washburn (Stanley), Vicrory In DEFEAT: the agony of Warsaw and 


the Russian retreat. Constable, 1916. 74 in. 196 pp. maps,. 


4/6 n. 940.9 

A study, by an American war correspondent, of Russian operations 
in the campaign (May 1-Nov. 1, 1915) which ended in the fall of 
Warsaw. He considers that at that time the Russian nation stood 
the greatest test of character, and that “ the Russian reverses have 


been so costly and demoralizing to their victors, that history will: 


judge them as the greatest single source of the German downfall.” 


A GERMAN PEAcE: flyting, to Herr Houston. 
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POE’S REV. DR. JOHN BRANSBY. 
Richmond, Va., July 17, 1916. 

I HAVE read with interest the article in 
the May Atheneum on ‘ John Bransby, Poe’s 
Schoolmaster. Edgar Allan Poe has had 
many maledictions heaped upon his head, 
but it is no longer the fashion. I am quite 
sure Dr. Chase would have modified some 
of his charges against Poe had he been better 
informed. He merely followed the state- 
ments recently published by Prof. Killis 
‘Campbell in the Chicago Dial. 

There Prof. Campbell made this direct 
charge of misstatements against Poe, citing 
as authority Poe’s brief manuscript auto- 
biographic memorandum. This was a 
memorandum, and so marked by Poe, 
evidently prepared hastily for one of 
Griswold’s publications, where there was no 
room for details. 

In the sketch of Poe’s life appearing in the 
Philadelphia Saturday Museum in 1843, 
which Poe corrected in the proof, and 
afterwards sent to Lowell for the Poe 
sketch in Graham’s Magazine, Poe states: 
‘“‘only a portion of his five years’ stay in 
England was spent at Bransby’s.” Thus 
Poe’s early statements show the real facts, 
as they existed, and vindicate him from this 
direct charge of misrepresentation. 

Now, as to the charge made by Dr. Chase 
regarding Poe calling Bransby a ‘‘ Doctor.” 
T have been struck with Poe’s references to 
Bransby as ‘‘ Rev. Dr. Bransby,” and his 
allusions to him as a “ Dominie.” It was 
customary to call learned theologians in 
Poe’s day “Doctor,” and Bransby was 
surely a deacon and priest. I have heard 
theologians in this day called ‘ Doctor.” 
In parts of the Continent I have met with 
men who now style theologians “ Lord.” 

It is not too late to have the fact estab- 
lished that Bransby in Poe’s schoolboy days 
was known as “ Rev. Dr. John Bransby.” 

J. H. Wuirry. 








THE SECONDARY TRAINING DE- 
PARTMENT, BRISTOL UNIVERSITY. 


We, the undersigned thirty-eight past 
students of the Secondary Training Depart- 
ment, Bristol University, learn with con- 
sternation from a letter addressed by the 
Council to the Lecturer in Education 
““ Council does not propose to continue the 
Department for the present.” The oppor- 
tunity of a year of preparation for our future 
career, of a year of more comprehensive 
study and more mature thought, was to us 
of such great and lasting benefit that we 
cannot but deplore the decision of the 
Council to withhold, even temporarily, a 
similar boon from others. More especially 
do we regret that this suspension involves 
the loss to the University of Dr. Geraldine 
Hodgson. We wish to place on record our 
sense of personal obligation to those who, 
in establishing the department, assured for 
us the advantage of intercourse with a scholar 
so distinguished, a friend so kind. Our debt 
to Dr. Hodgson is inestimable. Under her 
inspiring direction our period of training 
became, to a degree unique in our ex- 
perience, a time of mental quickening, of 
intellectual growth. Her wide knowledge, 
her sound judgment, her inflexible logic, 
stimulated and energized us all. By ex- 
ample as by precept she taught us that 
nothing less than our best should be given 
to our pupils; she kindled in us something 
at least of her own courage and enthusiasm, 
humanized our sympathies, deepened our 
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sense of responsibility, and raised our whole 
conception of the profession we were about 
to adopt. 

The withdrawal of an influence so inspiring 
from @ department—in our opinion—so 
vital, must necessarily occasion us the 
deepest concern, and while confident that 
Dr. Hodgson’s brilliant gifts and command 
of expert knowledge will not be suffered to 
remain unutilized, but will continue to be 
exercised in the service of education else- 
where, we wish to express to all who are 
interested in the welfare of Bristol University 
our keen disappointment that such exercises 
will henceforth be dissociated from the 
department which for fourteen years she has 
served with such unwearying devotion and 
such signal success. 


Jessie Allen, M.A. 

Rose M. Casswell, B.A. (London). 

Hilda F. Clarke, B.Sc. (Bristol). 

Nora L. Cuttle, B.A. (London). 

Eleanor Doorly, M.A. (London), Head 
Mistress, Twickenham County School. 

Bertha Drake, Assistant Mistress, Mortimer 
House, Clifton. 

Victor Edghill, B.A. (Bristol), Lance-Corpora 
3 /4 Somerset L.I. 

Hilda M. Edwards, B.A. (Bristol). 

Adelaide Fish, B.Sc. (Bristol). 

Ada Fisher. 

E. M. Fleetwood, B.A. (London), Assistant 
Mistress, Episcopal Modern School, Exeter. 

L. M. Grundy, B.A. (Bristol). 

N. M. Grundy, B.A. (Bristol), Assistant 
Mistress, Basingstoke High School. 

Marjorie Haywood, B.A. (Trin. Coll., Dublin). 

Violet A. Hyett, Head Mistress, St. Margaret’s 
College, East Grinstead. 

Dorothy Jago, B.A. (London), Assistant 
a Devonport Secondary School for 

tirls. 

Hilda M. Jones, B.A. (Bristol), High School 
for Boys, Hereford. 

Hilda Keen. 

Mary H. Lewis, B.A. (London). 

Constance Litchfield, B.A. (London). 

Helen D. Matthews. 

Gladys M. Morse, B.A. (London), Assistant 
Mistress, Municipal High School, West 
Hartlepool. 

Dorothy Palmer, Assistant Mistress, Rams- 
gate Secondary School. 

Hilda H. Pearson, B.Sc. (Manchester). 

Hilda Preston, Assistant Mistress, St. Bride’s 
School, Helensburgh, Dumbartonshire. 

Elsie Priest, B.A. (London). 

Gertrude E. Quinton, B.A. (Bristol). 

Elizabeth Rendall. 

E. M. Sanders, B.A. (London), Diplomée de 
Université de Paris. 

Christine Slade, B.A. (London). 

J. A. C. Smith, Assistant Mistress, Granville 
School, Leicester. 

Edith Rose Stricland. 

M. A. Sutton, Assistant Mistress, Streatham 
College for Girls. 

Edith H. Vincent, B.A. (London), English 
Mistress, Girls’ Grammar School, Batley, 
Yorks. 

Mary W. Whitwell, Oxford Hons. School of 
Mod. History. 

G. M. Williams, Cambridge Hist. Tripos. 

Frances Woodman, B.A. (Bristol). 

Dorothy K. Wright, Assistant Mistress, 
Chelmsford Grammar School for Boys. 








TENNYSON AND COLERIDGE. 
July 19, 1916. 
THE writer of the article upon ‘ Tennyson 
and Criticism’ in your number for July 
closes the first portion of it with a quotation 
from ‘ Christabel,’ which he gives thus :— 


There is not wind enough to whirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan. 


Surely it should be “ twirl,’ a word much 
more appropriate to describe the movement 
of a leaf still on the tree. It is so in all the 
editions I can consult at the moment. And 
Tennyson’s undoubted debt is thereby 
diminished somewhat. O. A. 
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‘DISCOVERY.’ 
17 Grosven > Wi 7 
G e! ee, + anaes S.W. 

You will, I hope, permit me to supplement 
two remarks made by your reviewer in hig 
short notice of my book, ‘ Discovery,’ as they 
both must give rise to wrong impressions, 
The reviewer, quoting six words from the 
preface, rightly says that I present the book 
to the public “ with a deep sense of humility,” 
but he would have been juster to my attitude 
if he had added the words “ before the extent 
and intricacy of scientific knowledge ”’ whic) 
follow those quoted by him. I make no 
apology for the publication of the book 
itself, but I am humiliated by the thought of 
the depth of the ocean of knowledge of which 
I only touch the surface. 

The reference to ‘‘ symbolic illustrations of 
ladies holding out scales, planets, owls, 
snakes, and lightning conductors” is also 
not in terms which may reasonably be 
expected from a leading journal devoted to 
literature and art. The illustrations are 
eee of photographs of mural and 
other paintings and statuary by such masters 
of imaginative art as Edwin Austin Abbey 
Lord Leighton, Kenyon Cox, Auguste Rodin, 
and Paul Besnard, and to analyse them into 
their constituents in the way your reviewer 
has done is to manifest a cold materialism 
which I, for one, should be sorry to associate 
with a scientific spirit. 

R. A. GREGory, 








COLERIDGE’S MARGINALIA TO 
‘THE TEMPLE.’ 
Clarence Villa, Swaffham, Norfolk. 


COLERIDGE’S marginalia to his copy of 
“The Temple,’ given in the Chiswick Press 
edition of 1857, raise two difficulties from 
which, I think, Herbert must be exonerated. 

Stanza 52 of ‘ The Church Porch’ (p. 11): 

Be calm in arguing: for fiercenesse makes 
Errour a fault, and truth discourtesie. 
Why should I feel another man’s mistakes 

More than his sicknesses or povertie? 

In love I should: but anger is not love, 

Nor wisdome neither; therefore gently move. 
Coleridge’s comment is: ‘I do not under- 
stand this.” His difficulty, I imagine, rose 
from connecting ‘In love I should” with 
the immediately preceding interrogation, 
iastead of with the first clause of the stanza. 
Perhaps he over-subtilized Herbert’s meaning, 
as though the poet had said :— 

* A lover and pitier of my fellow-men, I ought 
to be more moved at a mistake that is a man’s own 
than at sickness or poverty, oftentimes the visita- 
tion of God.”’ 

But the poet’s meaning, I think, is simpler; 
and, carefully considered, easy to understand. 
It may be represented thus :— 

Main Thesis : Be calm in arguing. 

First Reason : Because fierceness in argu- 
ment turns an error into a fault, which it is 
not always ; also truth is made discourteous. 

Second Reason: Why should I be fierce 
about another man’s mistakes when I am 
not so deeply moved about greater evils— 
his sickness and poverty ? 

Return to Main Thesis : “ In love I should’ 
—i.e., ‘* be calm in arguing.” ‘‘ Speaking the 
truth in love.” Anger is neither love nor 
wisdom. 

Practical Conclusion : ‘‘ Therefore gently 
move.” 

The form of the phrasing and punctua- 
tion :— 

Be calm in arguing: &c. 

In love I should: &c. 
suggests that these clauses should be taken 
together. The plainer interpretation } 





almost beyond dispute, and removes Cole- 
, Tidge’s difficulty. A. C. MANSTON. 
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SCIENCE 


— @~— 


LOSSES TO SCIENCE. 


Durinc the past few weeks the scientific 
world has sustained severe losses in the 

rsons of Metchnikov, Sir Victor Horsley, 
Sir William Ramsay, and Sir William Power. 

It is to Metechnikov that we owe our 
knowledge of the part which the white blood 
corpuscles play in the removal of foreign 
bodies and bacteria from the bleod. As is 
now know., various factors contribute to the 
production of immuaity towards micro- 
organisms. First there is the presence of 
specific chemical substances in the blood 
serum: such as bacteriolysins, which are 
inimical to the bacteria themselves ; agglu- 
tinins, which are able to bring about the 
clumping together and sedimentation of the 
bacteria; and, finally, antitoxins, which, by 
the formation of what are probably adsorp- 
tion compounds with the poisons produced 
by the presence of bacteria, neutralize their 
toxic properties. In many cases these 
reactions can be reproduced in vitro; in 
others, an enzyme-like substance present in 
normal serum is essential to the reaction. 
With the investigation of the chemical 
mechanisms of defence is associated the name 
of Prof. Ehrlich, whose death was recorded 
earlier in the present war. Secondly, there 
is the phenomenon of phagocytosis. The 
white blood corpuscles and certain other 
cells of the body, notably those of the pulp 
of the spleen, are capable of actually de- 
vouring bacteria. The importance of this 
jactor in the question of immunity has been 
greatly emphasized by Sir A. E. Wright's 
discovery of opsoains—substances which 
render the phagocytes more susceptible to 
the presence of bacteria; or, to quote Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s epigrammatic definition, 
“opsonin is what you butter your disease 
germs with to make your blood corpuscles 
eat them.” 

Metchnikov extended this idea in other 
directions. He maintained that some 
phagocytes could eat up ordinary cells of 
the body, and thus developed a theory to 
account for senility. According to Weis- 
maan, the phenomena of senile decay are to 
be attributed to a limitation in the powers 
of reproduction with which the body cells 
are endowed, the germ cells alone being 
immortal. But, however true this principle 
may be, the difficulty of explaining senility 
still remains, because active cell-division goes 
onin very old people, hairs and nails growiag 
in the case of an old man sometimes as fast 
asin a boy. Metchnikov actually described 
the destruction of nerve cells by phagocytic 
ells of the neuroglia, and he regarded this 
destruction of cells, which, being incapable 
of reproduction, cannot be replaced, as the 
prime cause of the symptoms of old age. 
His ‘beok on ‘ The Prolongation of Life’ 
contains a summary of this theory, together 
with some interesting essays on health and 
optimism and topics of a similar nature. 


The late Professor of Pathology at 
University College, London, Sir Victor 
Horsley, had likewise taken @ prominent 
part in scientific advance in the sphere of 
Dhysiology and pathology. Among his 
physiological contributions may be mea- 
tioned his work on the structure and func- 
tions of the cerebellum, and researches on 
the thyroid gland. In addition to his 
services to science, Sir Victor Horsley was 
well known in political circles, particularly 
for his advocacy of temperance reform. 





The work of Sir William Ramsay has been 
probably more extensive than that of aay 
other man of science since the time of 
Darwin, and the discovery of the family of 
non-valent elements forms an _ intensely 
fascinating episode in the otherwise somewhat 
dull annals of inorganic chemistry. It was 
in 1893 that Lord Rayleigh, following up the 
redetermination of the relative densities of 
hydrogen and oxygen begun by himself in 
1882, observed, when endeavouring to get 
an accurate valve for nitrogen, that atmo- 
spheric nitrogen was always more heavy than 
that from other sources. At first he enter- 
tained the idea that molecules of nitrogen 
other than the biatomic, comparable to 
ozone, e.g., might exist ; but when, on pure 
nitrogen being submitted to the silent dis- 
charge, no change occurred, this seemed 
improbable. This led Sir William Ramsay 
to start experiments on the nitrogen of the 
air. He found that by absorbing the 
nitrogen by means of heated magnesium 
turnings the gas became progressively more 
dense, and the spectrum exhibited lines in the 
red and green other than those normally 
present in the spectrum of nitrogen. Lord 
Rayleigh continued his experiments, re- 
peating the classical one made by Caveadish 
110 years previously. Cavendish found that 
on sparking atmospheric nitrogen with 
oxygen, and absorbing the excess of the 
latter by means of “ liver of sulphur,” and 
the nitric acid by potash, there always 
remained a bubble of gas. This small gaseous 
residue was confirmed by Rayleigh, and in 
1894 Ramsay and Rayleigh made jointly a 
preliminary announcement to the British 
Association of the discovery of a new gas 
in the air. The two men continued to work 
together: experiments on diffusion con- 
firmed the conclusion that the new gas was 
heavier than nitrogen ; it was found also to 
be more soluble than nitrogen. 

Sir William Ramsay now determined to 
investigate its properties more thoroughly. 
Quantities of the gas were produced by 
absorbing the oxygen and nitrogen of the 
air by means of heated copper and mag- 
nesium ; but all attempts to induce it to 
combine and form compounds failed. Spark- 
ing with nascert chlorine, oxygen, hydrogen, 
and fluorine was alike fruitless. Argon was, 
in fact, inert ; and the atomic weight could 
only be deduced indirectly by determining 
the ratio of the specific heat at constant 
volume and constaat pressure, which corre- 
sponded with that of the monatomic vapour 
of mercury. When seekiag for compounds 
of argon, Sir William was remiaded that 
Dr. Hillebrand had obtained an inert gas by 
heating the mineral cleveite. On collecting 
this gas, Ramsay found that it was not argon, 
but an element which by its spectrum had 
since 1868 been known to exist in the sun. 
Thus was terrestrial helium discovered. 

In 1897 Sir William Ramsay predicted to 
the British Association at Toronto the 
existence of other inert gases. A search for 
these in minerals proved unsuccessful ; but 
in the same year, in conjunction with Dr. 
Travers, he began experimenting on frac- 
tional boiling of liquid air, and this led to 
the discovery of the other inert gases, neon, 
krypton, and xenon. Krypton turned out 
to be responsible for the brilliant green line 
in the spectrum of the Aurora Borealis, and 
Sir William was actually able to produce a 
miniature aurora. The study of the pro- 
perties of these elements was concluded in 
1900. Subsequently Sir William Ramsay 
completed the story of the inert gases by 
showing that helium was a product of the 
disintegration of radium. 


We have also to record the death of Sir 
William Power, formerly principal medical 
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officer to the Local Government Board, and 
specially interested in research into out- 
breaks of infectious diseases. He had a 
large share in the inquiries into the spread 
of diphtheria through milk, and the need of 
immediate examination and treatment of 
children for sore throat. In 1907 he was 
made chairman of the Royal Commission on 
Tuberculosis. He was also a member of the 
Royal Commission for Sewage Disposal and 
of the General Council of Medical Education. 
His services to sanitary science secured for 
him the Buchanan Medal from the Royal 
Society, of which he was a Fellow. 











SOCIETY. 


ARISTOTELIAN.—July 3.—Dr. Wildon Carr, 
President, in the chair.—The Report of the 
Committee and the Treasurer’s financial statement 
were read and adopted. The officers for the 
ensuing session were elected as follows : President, 
Dr. Wildon Carr; Hon. Secretary, Prof. Dawes 
Hicks; Hon. Treasurer, Prof. Percy Nunn; 
Members of Executive Committee, Mr. Delisle 
Burns, Prof. Caldecott, Miss Edgell, Miss Oakeley, 
Miss Stebbing, and Dr. Wolf. 

Prof. J. Brough read a paper on ‘ A Controversy 
on Import.’ The ‘ controversy” was the 
symposium on the Import of Propositions in the 
Society’s last session. The problem of Import is 
presented in a formula of Avicenna: ‘‘ A pro- 
position is the disclosure of a relation between 
two things, with truth or falsity.”” The “ rela- 
tion,” “things,” and “truth or falsity” had 
seemed to those who took part in the symposium 
the essential points of interest, but to the writer 
of the paper “ disclosure ’’ seemed the wonderful 
thing. How is it a priori possible that any one 
should disclose anything? Logic, in his view, 
was a branch not of knowledge, but of culture. 
The unfairest demand that can be made on logic 
is that it should be “logical” in the popular 
sense in which sciences and other argumentative 
achievements are logical—that is to say are 
demonstrable or evidentiary. What is a fair 
demand is that it shall bring into consciousness 
the relation of any known fact to the aspirations 
of the knower, and shall be fit for that educative 
function. Logic may be described as the Liturgy 
of thought, rather than as a science or an art of 
thinking. 

The paper was followed by a discussion. 








ARCHASOLOGICAL NOTES. 


A DISCOVERY of considerable importance at 
Lyons has been summarized for the French 
Academy by M. Georges Guigue, Keeper of 
Archives for the Department of the Rhone. 

In the course of repairs carried out in one 
of the chapels of the Cathedral at Lyons the 
workmen found, covered up by rubbish 
underneath part of the roofing, four wooden 
cases containing numerous bundles of parch- 
ment and papers. No doubt they had been 
purposely concealed at the time of the 
Revolution. 

Upon examination they proved to be the 
records of the old Metropolitan Chapter, and 
to date from the ninth to the eighteenth 
century. 

The documents are Papal Bulls, diplomas 
of the Emperors and French kings in favour 
of the Church of Lyons, and charters and 
deeds of many kinds, almost all originals, 

The oldest manuscript is a charter of 
Charles, King of Provence, son of the 
Emperor Lothair I., and attached to it is 
the royal seal, in admirable preservation, the 
only specimen known. The record which 
will attract most attention is the great 
chartulary of 1350, hitherto supposed tobe 
lost. The destruction of such archives was 
widespread in France at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and so this find is most 
fortunate. 


A Mosaic which has been uncovered at 
Carthage is of interest as illustrating the 
statements of the classics concerning the 
rules of chariot races. The mosaic displays 
the Circus at Carthage at the moment after 
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the bestowal of the victor’s palm. We see 
the central Spina and four quadrigas, one 
with the winning charioteer driving to the 
right, with the palm in his hand, towards the 
arcaded entrances. Upon the Spina stands 
a pavilion as described by Servius. The 
three other chariots are completing the 
seventh regulation circle of the race, as 
recorded by Aulus Gellius and Cassiodorus. 
In the arena are men who represent a 
morator ludi, hortator, or jubilator. The one 
who is checking a charioteer is probably 
a morator. It is not possible to decide the 
precise date of the mosaic, but it is almost 
certainly earlier than the third century. 


THE well-known story of the adventures of 
Ahikar at the Court of Sennacherib, referred 
to in the book of Tobit, is supposed to be 
the oldest piece of Hebrew literature except 
the Old Testament and Apocrypha. Its anti- 
quity has been certified by the discovery of 
fragments of the work among the Aramaic 
papyri from Elephantine. These are from 
the portion containing Ahikar’s admonitions 
to his son, which are also quoted by Greek 
authors. This part of the book is now 
carried much further back by a discovery of 
several of the proverbs in a cuneiform 
version by Mr. S. Langdon. 


The text is from Assurbanipal’s library, and 
so is earlier than the seventh century B.c., 
and probably a copy of tablets written many 
centuries before that period. 


THE hopes of classical scholars that some 
day a library of ancient literature in com- 
paratively good preservation would be found 
in Egypt appear to have been fulfilled. 
Last year the fellahin in the Fayoum, among 
the ruins of Gurza, in the north of the 
district, came upon a library which is said 
to have belonged to a judicial official under 
one of the Ptolemies named Zeno. The 
manuscripts were sold to a Signor Galletti, 
and to a rich native named Andraous el- 
Arif. The Government, having recently 
heard of the find, has arrested the latter and 
the peasant who sold him the half of the 
papyri. Doubtless some of the papyri are 
also still in the hands of the peasants, or have 
got to the dealers at Gizeh. 


THE manner in which the history of 
Greece is being rewritten by means of ancient 
inscriptions is specially illustrated by the 
discovery of two more texts concerning 
personages who took a prominent part in the 
so-called War of Chremonides, in which the 
Greek states, at the instigation of PtolemyII., 
entered into an unsuccessful struggle with 
Macedon. 


Much light has already been derived from 
an, inscribed copy of the decree (proposed and 
passed ) of Chremonides which authorized the 
war ; and confirmation of the part taken in it 
by Areus, King of Sparta, was obtained from 
an, inscription in thet prince’s honour graven 
upon a statue presented by Ptolemy at 
Olympia. 

Among the allied Greek cities was Oreho- 
menos, and two inscriptions newly found 
there concern, the actors in this war. One is 
written upon the base of a statue of King 
Areus, who was thus also honoured by the 
citizens of Orchomenos. The other is @ 
record concerning a deputation of three 
Athenian ambassadors who came to negotiate 
terms with Orchomenos for its participation 
in the struggle; among these statesmen, 
whose names are given, was Glaukon, brother 
of Chremonides. 








FINE ARTS 


——— 


A History of Arvhitecture. Vols. I. and II. 
by Russell Sturgis. Vols. III. and IV. 
by A. L. Frothingham. (Garden City, 
New York, Doubleday, Page & Co., 
11. 5s. net each.) 


THE first and second volumes of this ‘ His- 
tory of Architecture’ were reviewed re- 
spectively in The Atheneum of Aug. 17, 
1907, and Feb. 4, 1911. Mr. Sturgis, 
the author of these volumes, has since 
died, leaving the projected work income 
plete; his intention was to finish the 
history in a third volume. Mr. A. L, 
Frothingham, late Professor of Archeology 
and the History of Art, Princeton Univer- 
sity, has now completed the history in 
two further volumes, instead of one. The 
period covers Gothic and Renaissance ; 
and the enlargement of the work is ac- 
counted for, not by a change of design, but 
by the mass of material accumulated by 
Mr. Sturgis’s successor. 

Mr. Frothingham says that he has 
followed what he believes to have been 
Mr. Sturgis’s plan in its general lines, and 
in particular his intention of making the 
bulk of the text descriptive of the illustra- 
tions. This method at its best has dis- 
advantages: it tends to be tedious and 
scrappy, and deliberately sacrifices, for 
reasons of policy as well as space, the 
larger view of architectural development 
as expressive of contemporary life. 

It is impossible to say what Mr. Sturgis 
would have made of this, the concluding 
and hardest part of a considerable enter- 
prise ; and that Mr. Frothingham fails to 
reach the level of Mr. Sturgis’s work may, 
in part, be due to the nearness of the sub- 
ject to our own time, and to the fact that 
a policy deliberately adopted for the treat- 
ment of earlier history is here unsuitable 
and inadequate. 

With some few exceptions, all that the 
author writes on Gothic is inspired by 
sound scholarship, and shows indefatig- 
able labour and enthusiasm ; the respec- 
tive merits of French and English Gothic, 
and what they owe to each other, are 
admirably set out, with generous acknow- 
ledgment of the value of the English 
contribution—an estimate as just as it is 
generous. 

Unfortunately, the fourth and con- 
cluding volume is not accounted for by 
the author’s largeness of view, but is 
due to his ample treatment of the Gothic 
period, for which he shows a particular 
fondness. His view of Gothic as “the 
architecture of vital energy and arrested 
motion,” as contrasted with “static 
architecture, which is based on the law of 
inert resistance,’ colours the whole work. 
He points to the tentative efforts of the 
Roman and Byzantine architects, and the 
readiness with which the medieval mind 
took up the idea of the “ constructive 
game,” as he calls it, and in the course of 
a century developed all its latent possi- 
bilities until it eventually died from natural 








causes. This development he regards ag 
“a perfect embodiment of pure dynamics”. 
elsewhere he states that “Gothic jn 
France was primarily constructive, and 
secondarily zsthetic.”’ 


It is admittedly dangerous to approach 
an art as a science—the one may be the 
complement of the other; the great 
achievements of any age usually embrace 
what is best in the time. The scientific 
may be the correct historical view of fully 
developed Gothic, the view of the archi- 
tects themselves, the engineers of their 
time. Great as their achievement was, 
they may have failed, as the author does 
in his analysis, in mistaking the meaning 
and content of the art of architecture, 
Architecture is not merely a constructive 
art ; it has to express a purpose, and in- 
fuse material things with life and meaning. 
In the author’s words, 


“the lines of beauty were subordinated to 
the laws of scientific life—as in nature—and 
so a Gothic building became a living organ- 
ism, none the less organic because the 
creation of man and not a natural growth.” 


This description is perfectly true of the 
climax preceding the decay ; it is a pity 
that the author does not equally clearly 
show Gothic art at its best as the pro- 
duct not of a few highly scientific minds, 
but of the whole life of a people rich in all 
manner of interests and activities, and 
more susceptible to beauty and faith than 
to logic. To be just to Mr. Frothingham, 
he shows this to be the case in many pages, 
more particularly in his excellent chapter 
on the reliefs and sculptures of the French 
cathedrals. 


Mr. Frothingham is at his best in his 
illuminating comparison of the character- 
istics of French and English Gothic. He 
perhaps attaches too much importance in 
the development of English plans to 
liturgical requirements, and we believe he 
is at variance with most recent authorities 
in attributing the choice of the square 
ending of our cathedrals to Cistercian 
influence ; it is more likely to have been a 
matter of temperament. It is true that 
the vault was the basis of our later plans ; 
was it not equally so of the French ? 


The development of French Flamboyant 
from English Decorated, while England 
passed on to form a style of her own in 
the Perpendicular period, is well brought 
out. The author shows a fine perception 
of fitness in praising the restraint with 
which the French confined the richness 
of their sculptured decoration to the 
outside of their churches. 


The whole of the third volume and part 
of the fourth are devoted to Gothic. 
Renaissance is dismissed in a few meagre 
chapters, that in England being allotted 
ten pages. The history of architecture, 
as Mr. Frothingham views it, stops just 
when to architects it becomes most 
interesting, and when guidance and right 
thinking are most needed and would be 
most welcomed. 

The fault of the Renaissance in the 
author’s eyes is that it is a static art, 
and therefore not architecture at all—a 
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matter only of taste and proportion ; this 
view incidentally rules out the architec- 
+ure of Greece and Rome. It is as though 
we had learnt nothing since Ruskin wrote 
in the middle of the last century, and as 
though architecture were not only dead, 
but had in fact been dead for five hundred 
years, and had no meaning for any except 
archeologists. 

is This may be true of Professors of Art, 
‘but it is not true of architects, least of all 
American architects, or of that ever- 
increasing circle of the wider public who 
see in the work of men like Morris and 
Philip Webb not the possibility of a 
revival of thirteenth-century art, but the 
necessity of expressing the needs of 
common mortals worthily, and, at its best, 
in terms of beauty. 

The history of architecture is the story 
of the effort of each generation of men to 
express in durable materials the spirit and 
aspirations of the time ; to fail to perceive 
and trace the flame, burn as low as it may, 
is to fail to read the time under considera- 
tion. To dismiss the art of any time as 
negligible is to dismiss the time as negli- 

ible also. It is here that the narrowness 
of Mr. Frothingham’s outlook is revealed, 
for you cannot write of architecture with- 
out reference to contemporary life and 
thought. Thus his pages are totally 
inadequate when he comes to seventeenth- 
century France and its great school of 
architects ; the private Hotels of Paris 
are not even mentioned; the stately 
homes of England, Shakespeare’s England, 
and the work of Wren and his successors, 
are dismissed in ten pages, and this in a 
work that describes itself as a History of 
Architecture ! 

The best chapters relating to the Renais- 
sance are those on Italy ; even when it is 
impossible to agree with them, they are 
provocative of thought. For Mr. Frothing- 
ham the birth of the Renaissance in Italy 
occurred during a search for a substitute 
for Gothic, the achievements of which 
the Italians were unable to emulate. 
After insisting on the lack of skill and 
interest of Italians in the constructive side 
of architecture, and stating that to them 
architecture was a matter of decoration 
and esthetics, he goes on to say that “ by 
a strange contrariety it was only the 
Italians who were called upon to face big 
constructive problems.”’ Do not the facts 
suggest that these big problems appealed 
to their imagination ? 

Further inconsistency is revealed in 
blaming the individual tendency of the 
style. Writing on Gothic, Mr. Frothing- 
ham treats in a most interesting way of 
the achievements of individual architects, 
more properly master masons, giving the 
names of many recently discovered, and 
suggesting that further research will bring 
more to light in due course. Writing on 
Renaissance, he says, ‘‘ We never ask who 
built a Gothic cathedral.” 

In the account of the Renaissance in 
Italy full credit is given to Brunelleschi for 
his initiative and creative genius, but the 
author fails to draw any conclusion from 


the evidence—evidence which to an un- 


biased mind shows that new requirements, 





new manners of life, and new knowledge mw 


were bound to find expression in some more 
elastic art than that having for its basis, 
according to Mr. Frothingham, the Gothic 
stone vault. 


In Barocco he can see no good—“ The 
cast-iron formalism of the scientists seems 
to have been responsible for the aberra- 
tions of the Barocco leaders’’; no men- 
tion is made of their wonderful ability in 
planning; indeed, one of the defects of 
these volumes is the slight importance 
attached to plan, and the inadequacy of its 
illustration. There is no other city of the 
Renaissance where clever planning plays 
so large a part in architecture as at Genoa, 
and of Genoa Mr. Frothingham writes: 
“Probably no city of her size in Italy 
possessed so few architectural and artistic 
masterpieces.” 


It is an ungrateful task to find fault 
with any conscientious piece of work, 
especially with that of an American author, 
for modern architecture owes much to 
America ; it is also obvious that the author 
has not allowed himself a free hand, but 
has endeavoured to subordinate his own 
views to those which he believes Mr. 
Russell Sturgis to have held. Yet the 
narrowness of Mr. Frothingham’s outlook 
is apparent on many pages where he 
seems most at home; he mistrusts his 
own judgment in estimating the value of 
what he reviews, too often stating that a 
particular building is considered by many 
authorities to have this or that excellence. 
He, however, describes a most debased 
newel-post at the head of the stairs of the 
H6tel of Jean-sans-Peur supporting a vault 
as “dangerously charming.” He praises 
Alberti for introducing classic orders in 
the form of pilasters to facades which pre- 
viously had a breadth and fitness which 
this innovation did much to destroy ; and 
later, writing of a further development of 
the same thing in the Palazzo Rizzonico, 
he speaks of these heavily bonded columns 
as “a typical abortion.” 


The chapter on modern architecture 
would have been better omitted; it is 
without light or hope, and is notable 
for praise of the Reichstag at Berlin, 
@ monument of ignorance and bad taste. 


The text shows much care in its pre- 
paration. The illustrations are copious, 
mostly from photographs, the remainder 
from the books of other writers, notably 
from Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘ Dictionnaire 
Raisonné.’ Except in the case of cathe- 
drals, plans are conspicuous by their 
absence. 


The only errors we have remarked in 
the printing are connected with the 
illustrations. On p. 122 there is a refer- 
ence to Plate I.; no plates are to be 
found. Figure 655 shows S. Maria dei 
Miracoli at Brescia—not Venice, as stated ; 
and figure 250 is printed upside down. A 
copious index concludes the work, but no 
list of authorities consulted is provided. 








MUSIC 


—@— 
LA NOUVELLE MUSIQUE FRANCAISE. 


JE voudrais faire connaitre & nos chers 
Alliés une des forces vives de mon pays: sa 
jeune musique, trop ignorée hors de France, 
si aprement combattue, avant la guerre, 
dans nos propres théatres et dans nos propres 
concerts, par la horde allemande. Je crois 
que lheure arrive d’en préparer la victoire 
qui, & mon avis, devrait suivre presque 
immédiatement celle de nos armes. 

Au milieu de la formidable tragédie du 
temps présent, les arts n’ont rien de vain ni 
de futile. Ce sont eux qui refiétent le mieux 
lesprit, ame d’une nation. Et, de tous, 
la musique est le plus vibrant, le plus 
pénétrant. Son action est instantanée, 
directe, Elle saisit les foules, les entraine 
dans son tourbillon sonore ; elle s’imprégne 
de leurs sentiments et les transmet. Elle a 
done, indépendamment de sa beauté, une 
sorte d’utilité sociale qui lui assigne un role 
parfaitement en rapport avec les événements 
actuels. 

Le préjudice que la nouvelle musique 
allemande a causé & la nouvelle musique 
francaise est immense. Durant de longues 
années, le public parisien, généreux & l’excés, 
neut de véritable enthousiasme que pour 
ce qui venait de l’étranger, et notamment de 
Allemagne. Sans parler des meubles alle- 
mands, dont la laideur, la tristesse et Il’in- 
commodité le ravissaient, il acclama des 
chanteurs, des instrumentistes, des ouvrages 
allemands trés inférieurs aux nétres, qu'il 
dédaignait, quand il ne les condamnait pas. 
Son wagnérisme, légitime, quoique exagéré- 
ment exclusif, s’étendait, par une inconcev- 
able erreur, & tout ce qui lui semblait 
appartenir, de prés ou de loin, & homme 
que le destin priva si visiblement d’aucun 
descendant intellectuel digne de lui. Nous 
en avons fini, par bonheur, avec un tel 
aveuglement, qui ne pourra plus jamais se 
reproduire, car nous ne pourrons plus jamais 
oublier, comme nous y avons consenti aprés 
la guerre précédente, l’atrocité du militarisme 
germanique. Mais il faut réparer le mal 
que nos adversaires nous ont fait et songer & 
nous défendre contre le recommencement 
certain de leurs attaques. 

Nos richesses musicales sont d’une abon- 
dance, d’une diversité magnifiques. Je n’ai 
point Tlintention de les énumérer ici; 
j essaierai simplement de montrer la place 
qu’elles occupent dans le trésor de lart 
universel. C’est, bien entendu, sur nos 
richesses récentes que je me ropose 
d’attirer les regards, et non sur nos richesses 
anciennes, qui sont familiéres. A quoi 
servirait de vanter le mérite de ce que nous 
ont laissé nos vénérés ancétres, du trouvére 
de la Halle au théoricien Rameau, de 
Monsigny & Méhul, de Lesueur & Berlioz ? 
Ce mérite, il est reconnu, comme on reconnait 
également la verve facile d’ Auber, d’ Adolphe 
Adam,de Maillart et d’Hérold ; la sentimen- 
talité superficielle de Victor Massé et de 
Fromental Halévy ; la tendresse amoureuse 
de Gounod; ’honnéteté bourgeoise d’Am- 
broise Thomas; le fougueux lyrisme de 
Georges Bizet; l'élégance preste de I.éo 
Delibes; la noble inspiration d’Edouard 
Lalo ; la rude sincérité d’Ernest Reyer; la 
robuste exubérance d’Emmanuel Chabrier ; 
le charme irrésistible de Massenet. Et, 
dans le domaine des vivants, on n’apprécie 
pas moins en Angleterre la haute maitrise 
de notre illustre doyen Camille Saint-Saéns, 
choyé si justement et qui a été fait docteur 
a Cambridge; la souveraine originalité, la 
captivante subtilité de Gabriel Fauré, héte 
applaudi en Grande Bretagne, et qui sera 
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aimé encore davantage quand oa aura 
entendu sa pure et fiére * Pénélope’; la 
superbe floraison mélodique d’ Henri Duparc ; 
létroite parenté académique de Thécdore 
Dubois, de Paladilhe et de Widor, bons 
gardiens des traditions; la poésie et le 
réalisme associés de Gustave Charpentier, 
dont ladmirable ‘ Louise’ a conquis tous 
les coeurs. 

C’est & I’égard d’une catégorie différente 
de compositeurs qu'il importe d’établir 
quelques précisions. Je dois dire, par 
exemple, combien fut considérable, chez nous 
linfluence de César Franck. Celui-ci ne se 
contenta pas de nous laisser des chefs-d’ ceuvre 
sublimes, 4 la fois trés classiques et trés 
modernes ; il dirigea la musique frangaise 
vers le but qu’elle atteint aujourd’hui. Sil 
eut des disciples effectifs qui marchérent 
pieusement dans son sillon, il eut aussi des 
écouteurs bénévoles qui parcoururent libre- 
ment les routes que son génie leur ouvrait. 
Ces routes sont innombrables. Sur lune 
d’elles s’avance Vincent d’Indy, chargé de 
limposant bagage amassé pendant sa vaste 
carriére, bagage de production et d’érudition 
de l’ordre le plus élevé et le plus significatif 
ou, en dépit d’un continuel labeur, ne cessent 

oint, je crois, d’occuper le premier rang, 

Wallenstein,’ ‘la Symphonie Cévenole,’ 
‘le Jour d’Eté a la Montagne,’ écrits depuis 
longtemps déja, et qui suffiraient du reste & 
mettre hors de pair un auteur. Paul Dukas 
le suit avec son humoristique * Apprenti 
Sorcier,’ sa véhémente ‘ Sonate,’ son altiére 
‘ Ariane,’ sa mystérieuse ‘ Péri,’ montrant 
ses dons éminents de penseur et de con- 
structeur. Sur une autre, Claude Debussy 
vagabonde au gré de son adorable caprice, 
dans la merveilleuse atmosphére de ‘ P Aprés- 
midi d’un Faune, des ‘ Nocturnes, de 
‘Pelléas et Mélisande.’ Il rayonne des 
lumiéres de lune et de soleil féeriques qui 
jaillissent tour & tour de ses harmonies 
enveloppantes quoiqu’insaisissables. Ailleurs, 
Camille Erlanger, se distrayant des sombres 
terreurs du ‘ Juif Polonais’ et de ‘ Saint- 
Julien,’ caresse voluptueusement sa sé- 
duisante ‘Aphrodite’; Xavier Leroux, 
quittant les palais de la ‘ Reine Fiammette’ 
et de ‘ Théodora,’ conduit par son vigoureux 
‘ Chemineau,’ respire le grand air salubre des 
champs; Henri Rabaud, délaissant la 
sévére ‘ Fille de Roland,’ conte joliment, 
finement, spirituellement, les amusantes 
aventures de ‘ Marouf, Savetier du Caire’ ; 
Georges Hue réussit au mieux son ‘ Miracle’ ; 
et Guy Ropartz glorifie éloquemment le 
‘Pays. Au hasard de notre promenade, 
nous rencontrons ceux qui ajoutent a leurs 
travaux coutumiers la direction réguliére 
d’vn orchestre: Gabriel Pierné, assistant & 
VYheureux départ de lexquise ‘ Croisade des 
Enfants’ ; Camille Chevillard, traduisant en 
un savovreux langage instrumental ‘le 
Chéne et le Roseau’ ; Paul Vidal, gravissant 
les cimes étincelantes de la ‘ Maladetta’ ; 
André Messager, écoutant roucouler ses 
‘Deux Pigeons’; Alfred Bachelet, parant 
son ‘Scemo’ d’expressives et audacieuses 
polyphonies ; Henri Biisser, menant la 

Ronde des Saisons’; Philippe Gaubert, 
révant & ‘ Philotis, danseuse de Corinthe.’ 

Et voici maintenant Maurice Ravel, le 
délicieux ironiste de ‘lHeure Espagnole,’ 
létonnant coloriste de ‘ Daphnis et Chloé’ ; 
Florent Schmitt, le sar et puissant architecte 
du ‘ Psaume,’ du ‘ Quintette,’ de la * Tragédie 
de Salomé’; Albert Roussel, le peintre 
sensible et profond des ‘ Evocations’ et du 
* Festin de I Araignée’ ; Déodat de Séveraec, 
qui, dans le ‘ Coeur du Moulin’ et dans ses 
piéces languedociennes, a mis son amour 
passionné du sol natal; Augustin Savard, 
chantre grave de ‘La Forét’; Gaston 
Carrand et Reynaldo Hahn, tous deux 
excellents critiques et musiciens, obéissant 





& des tendances diamétralement opposées ; 
Raoul Laparra, le pathétique rythmeur de 
la ‘ Habanera’ et de la ‘ Jota’; Francis 
Casadesus, I'énergique naturiste de ‘ Cach- 
aprés’; Henry Pevtier, le portraitiste 
adroit de ‘Carmosine’ et de ‘ Monna 
Vanna’; Paul Hillemacher, Jean Huré, 
Félix Fourdrain, Roger Ducasse, Léon 
Moreau, Antoine Mariotte, Pierre de Bré- 
ville. Mais, au bord de ces routes, des 
tombes s’apergoivent. Je m/’incline res- 
pectueusement et dovlourevsement devant 
celles d’Ernest Chausson, grand artiste 
spontané, grande ame réfiéchie ; de Gabriel 
Dupont, dont la vie ne fut qu’une longue 
souffrance physique et dont les meilleures 
pages frémissent de cette souffrance ; 
d’Albéric Magnard, assassiné par les 
Allemands & l’instant ot pas3ait dans son 
geste le spleadide néroisme de son ceuvre. 
Leur héritage nous est sacré. 

Telles sont nos principales “‘ réserves ’’— 
nous en avons bien d’autres encore—pour la 
lutte que nous sommes résolus & entreprendre 
contre les pillards d’Outre-Rhin, quand ils 
reviendront envahir notre territoire sym- 
phonique et lyrique. Elles n’ont pas qu'une 
besogne belligérente & accomplir; elles ont 
aussi un role pacifique & jouer. Chasser 
lennemi de chez nous n’est point suffisant. 
Nous souhaitons que notre jeune musique 
aille apporter & nos amis du dehors le 
témoignage de tout ce qu'il y a en France de 
courageux, de loyal, de chevaleresque et de 
sain, qu’elle erée entre eux et nous des liens 
nouveaux, qu’elle rapproche davantage des 
mains déj& tendues, qu’elle rafraichisse et 
réconforte de ses claires ondes inépuisables 
les peuples fraternels. 

ALFRED BRUNEAU. 


*,* M. Alfred Bruneau, the writer of the 
article, is certainly known to all our musical 
readers as the distinguished composer of 
‘L’Attaque du Moulin,’ and other operas, 
songs, &c. ‘ L’Attaque du Moulin,’ it will 
be remembered, excited much interest as 
representing quite a new school of musical 
thought for Paris, then largely under the 
spell of Wagner, and perhaps little disposed 
to expect or welcome so much originality 
from a Parisian musician. 


‘ 





OPERA AT THE ALDWYCH. 


Ir seems curious that ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
given at the Aldwych Theatre on July 21, 
should not enjoy in France the same popu- 
larity as ‘ Faust.’ It has, in many respects, 
the same ‘“constituents’’—an attractive 
waltz tune, and many eminently ‘“‘ quotable ”’ 
airs, for example—also much pleasant 
descriptive music. On the whole, the opera 
is very much of the “ keepsake’”’ order, but 
is well worth hearing for all that. 

As in the case of ‘ Faust,’ the Beecham 
Company did full justice to the merits of the 
piece by their admirable ensemble work ; 
all the parts, minor as well as major, were 
well filled, and the chorus was “ alive”’ in 
every respect. Miriam Licette, at first 
rather stiff and conventional in her intona- 
tion, improved greatly as the evening went 
on, and did adequate justice to Juliet. Mr. 
O’Brien was somewhat unequal as Romeo— 
his acting and appearance were excellent, 
but his singing needs finish and “ school” 
for the middle and lower registers ; his high 
notes showed fine quality, ease, and power. 
Mr. Ranalow was admirable as Capulet, and 
Mr. Herbert Langley gave a really good 
rendering of Mercutio; he has evidently 
studied his Shakespeare. 


THE revival of ‘Tl Seraglio,’ quite apart 
from the peculiar merit of its occasion, was 
noteworthy for the proof it afforded that 


English talent, under proper guidance, can 
recreate ancient and supposedly lost tradi- 
tions. ‘ Phoebus and Pan ’—not to mention 
‘The Magic Flute’—had already shown 
what Sir Thomas Beecham can effect in this 
direction. The performance on Monday, 
July 24, had been, it seems, a trifle dis. 
jointed, but the repetition on Thursday, the 
27th, was really good. Mignon Nevada as 
Costanza was especially notable in the sense 
we have just indicated, namely, her evident 
comprehension of Mozart and the style 
needed for his proper interpretation. Mr. 
Radford displayed anexcellent gift of comedy, 
and gave us some striking low notes. Mr. 
D’Oisly and Mr. Heather were thoroughly 
adequate, and the latter made a hit by his 
use of a well-known Parliamentary phrase. 
Bessie Tyas, if perhaps a shade too shrill, was, 
after her first few passages, accurate in her 
singing, and amusing in her acting. Mr, 
Frederic Austin had only a speaking part, 
but sustained it with dignity and effect. 
chorus and orchestra were excellent, and the 
conducting showed once more how cleverly 
Sir Thomas adapts his instruments to his 
singers. Mr. Allinson’s scenery and costumes 
were pleasing to the eye, and appropriate to 
the place and period. 

The music is well worth hearing on its 
own merits. It is true, music rather than 
meaning held the mastery in Mozart’s day, 
and his attempts to convey this or that 
emotion seem quaint to a generation that 
knows Wagner, modern Italy, and the 
Russian school—perhaps the greatest of all; 
crises, whether of temperament or of action, 
are hardly convincing as represented by the 
ancient school in vocal gymnastics and airs 
and graces. But there are many charming 
episodes, and it is a distinct gain that 
dialogue here and there is spoken, and not 
set to inadequate sonorities. 


‘MapaM BUTTERFLY,’ given in the after- 
noon of Saturday, Aug. 5, was a good per- 
formance throughout, rising at moments to 
a high pitch of dramatic and vocal excel- 
lence. Rosina Buckman was notable, and 
succeeded far better as Butterfly than she 
had as Isolde. Mr. Langley sang well, and 
acted with telling restraint and realism, as 
Sharpless ; and Mr. Millar was an adequate 
Pinkerton throughout, though Puccini does 
not really suit his voice. Edith Clegg im- 
parted to Suzuki that care and thoroughness 
which are only too often absent from minor 
parts ; indeed, this may be said of the other 
performers and of Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
general policy, which insists on all-round 
adequacy. 

The orchestra, individually and collec- 
tively, was excellent and made the most of 
the music, in which tone, especially of the 
strings, is an essential feature ; but it must 
be said that Mr. Percy Pitt conducted at 
moments with unnecessary vigour and too 
much insistence on rhythmical movement, 
with the result that he now and again spoilt 
the balance of the voices. 

This opera, and ‘ Seraglio’ in the evening, 
were the last of the present season, but we 
hope it will not be many weeks before the 
Beecham Company resume their efforts. 
When, they do, however, we would suggest 
more attention to the Modern French School. 
Operas such as ‘Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame,’ ‘L’Attaque du Moulin,’ ‘ Samson 
et Dalila,’ ‘ Louise,’ are well worth doing ; 
indeed, we need only refer to the long list of 
good work chronicled by M. Bruneau in the 
article on the preceding page, to convince our 
readers of the claims of France. Not that 
any one need decry Puccini; still, he has 
had his turn for the time being, and it must 
be confessed that his ‘Madam Butterfly,’ 





for all its merit, is fatiguing ; the tension of 
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emotion is really too acute and too prolonged. 
Tragedy unremitting can of course be found 
jn many an opera, but somehow it is less 

pressive in what we may call the operas 
of legend or old-time (such as ‘ Romeo,’ 
‘Tristan, &c.) than when embodied in @ 
real-life drama, especially to-day, when the 
life around us is all one high and terrible 
drama. 








CONCERTS. 


BEFORE setting out for military duties 
Mr. York Bowen gave a pianoforte recital 
(Holian Hall, July 4), with the assistance of 
Mrs. York Bowen as singer. The programme 
—English and Russian—began, with a group 
of piano pieces, Mr. Felix Swinstead’s Prelude 
(Marcia Funebre) is a well-built little work, 
obviously inspired by Chopin’s ‘ March.’ 
The influence of the same composer (Chopin) 
was evident, too, in the idiom of two Etudes 
and a Valse by Scriabin—all three beauti- 


fully written. A larger work was 
Glazounov’s ‘Theme and _ Variations’ 
Op. 72). The theme is almost as brief as 


that on which Beethoven wrote his wonderful 
thirty-two variations, and before the end of 
the over-many garbs in which it appeared, 
we tired of it. The work would gain by 
the omission of some of the variations. 
Mr. York Bowen played them finely. 

Mrs. York Bowen's first group of songs 
was by Miss Kathleen Richards, who accom- 
panied them beautifully. The words were 
fom Mr. Bliss Carman’s ‘ Sappho’ and Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore’s ‘ Gitanjali.’ All of 
them show that the young composer is 
obsessed with colour, of which there is a 
good deal—indeed, too much. Of tune there 
is only one kind (fresh from across the 
Channel), and the conceptions of the poems 
were often open to some doubt. Miss 
Richards has undeniable gifts, but at 
present is rather thriftless of her means. Her 
clever songs left one with a longing for the 
conciseness of thought and construction 
which is to be found in thousands of simple 
folk-songs. Mr. York Bowen’s Fourth 
Suite is better than the Third, and contains 
some really pleasing music; but we wish 
he were more sensible of the dangers of 
crushed chords and chromaticisms. Some 
of his newer songs were sung by Mrs. York 
Bowen, who is a singer of talent and 
eminently musical. 


Two-PIANO performances are rarely artis- 
tically successful, even when sueh accom- 
_— performers as Irene Scharrer and 

yra Hess collaborate, as they did at the 
Aclian Hall on July 6. Despite their 
finished methods, their likeness of tempera- 
ment, and their always excellent ensemble, 
tedium crept in by the very want of contrast 
of tone, and through the tendency to 
“ thickness ”’ of colouring which characterizes 
so much of the writing for two pianos, Of 
the works given, Bach’s c minor Concerto 
was best adapted to the means of expression ; 
and the performance of it was excellent. It 
was in M. Saint-Saéns’s Variations on a Beet- 
hoven Theme, and in a set of short Debussy 
pieces (new to London), that the signs of 
tedium were noticeable, and that the im- 
pression gained ground that both composers 
were saying musical —— which sometimes 
seemed to quarrel with the chosen means of 
their delivery ; indeed, one was conscious of 
the fact that the composers were thinking 
of the orchestra, but dealing with a much 
more restricted medium; hence certain 
imperfections in the adaptation of means to 
ends. It is in such imperfections that most 
modern works of this kind suffer. All the 
Pieces given were played with rare finish and 
perception. 





Mr. Dario gave his first London pianoforte 
recital at Queen’s Hall on Saturday, July 8. 
He has certain decided gifts, especially those 
of temperament and a consummate tech- 
nique. These are fine qualities as long as 
they are kept in some sort of subjection. 
Mr. Dario was, however, too often their ser- 
vant rather than their master. Both attri- 


-butes held unbridled sway in the delicate 


second movement of Beethoven's Sonata in 
c sharp minor; the finger-dexterity showed 
up too much in that part of the work in 
which it should have been entirely unob- 
trusive. The last movement, again, was too 
unrestrained. Indeed, lack of restraint 
seems to be Mr. Dario’s great fault at present. 
It is evidently in part the defect of his 
qualities, and might be eliminated with 
care. The Chopin pieces were sometimes 
too sentimentally treated. We think that if 
Mr. Dario learns and practises restraint 
(and, incidentally, avoids wasting his powers 
on arrangements of the Brazilian National 
Anthem such as we heard at the end of his 
programme), he will be a pianist well worth 
hearing. 


At the second of their present series of 
Popular Chamber Concerts (at AXolian Hall, 
July 10) the London String Quartet were 
heard in two string quartets, by Chaikovsky 
(in D) and Schubert (in D minor). Between 
these came a ‘ Phantasy’ Quartet for Piano- 
forte, Violin, Viola, and ’Cello, by Mr. Frank 
Bridge, in which three of the Quartet were 
joined by Mrs. Ethel Hobday as pianist. 
This particular Phantasy is the best of its 
author’s chamber-works, and, we think, one 
of the finest British piano quartets. Espe- 
cially beautiful is the beginning, with its 
polyphonic texture, charmingly conceived 
and cleanly expressed. Throughout there 
is not one bar of that vague sort of 
“‘coloured”’ thought too prevalent among 
composers who have little to say. There 
is nothing new to be added, by way of 
praise, to the masterly playing of Mr. 
Sammons and his colleagues, and only one 
note of caution is needed in respect to 
their interpretation of the slow movement 
of Chaikovsky’s Quartet. It is that they 
should not emphasize its sentimentality. 
The Schubert Quartet was rendered magnifi- 
cently. 


THE Lonpon String QvaRTeEeT played 
at the Afolian Hall on Monday, July 17, 
Beethoven’s Quartet in E flat (Op. 127), a 
‘Phantasy’ Quartet by Mr. Eugéne Goossens, 
and, with Mr. Benno Moiseievitch as pianist, 
Schumann’s E flat Piano Quintet. The 
finest playing, and the greatest test of the 
Quartet’s abilities, were in the Beethoven 
work. We heard a performance remark- 
able for lucidity ; it was clear in concep- 
tion to a degree quite foreign to the few 
interpretations heard in London in recent 
years. The beauties of tone and phrasing 
in the slow movement could hardly have 
been finer, and the terrors of the last pages 
were so entirely set at naught that only the 
expression of the richness of the musical 
texture remained—which is what we always 
wish for, but seldom obtain. Mr. Goossens’s 
‘Phantasy’ shows his usual facility, and 
bristles with cleverness. Indeed, so agile is 
the writing that our thoughts are apt to be 
too concerned with this feature of the work 
to the exclusion of certain beauties in the 
slower movement. It is bracing, but 
somewhat disjointed, and more clever than 
inspired. Schumann’s Quintet was un- 
equally played ; and we think Mr. Moiseie- 
vitch, who evidently was the dominant 

erformer in this case, might have been a 
ittle less rigid im his treatment of the 
essentially lyrical parts, i 





WE have pleasure in publishing the follow- 
ing notice from the Oriana Madrigal Society : 

“Singers (S.A.T.B.) of special ability are invited 
to join the choir for the season 1916-17. Able 
sight-reading is essential. The week] tices 
take place at Leighton House (ladies, Bie to 6.45; 
gentlemen, 5.45 to 7.15) on Mondays. The sub- 
scription is ll. 1s. per annum. Special terms are 
arranged, at the discretion of the Committee, for 
professional singers. The Hon. Conductor (Mr. 
Chas. Kennedy Scott) will be glad to receive ap- 
pedions at Leighton House, Holland Park Road, 

eusington, W.”’ 
The Oriana Society, two of whose admir- 
able concerts we have noticed this year, was 
organized in 1904 for the “ sole p of 
extending interest in the work of the English 
Madrigal School of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries.” It has now extended its 
scope to modern work, not excluding that 
of foreign schools, but chiefly cultivating 
English vocal music, as most truly expres- 
sive of English thought and life. Such 
an attempt deserves all commendation, 
especially at the present moment, when we 
are coming to see and admit more and more 
clearly the claims and merits of English 
musicians. 








HAMISH MacCUNN. 


Ir may well be that matters are on the 
mend in England, and that in due course 
composers of native origin will find the rough 
places in their careers made smooth, because 
of the livelier interest in their work taken 
just now by audiences, and incidentally by 
publishers. There are not wanting signs of an 
improvement in this direction—an improve- 
ment brought about, if not, indeed, actually 
created, by the incidents of the war. But a 
generation ago we were in the transition 
stage. 'The music of the dii majores of that 
day was, it is true, pouring in @ copious 
stream from its several familiar sources; 
but, like the stream, it went on its way, 
leaving no substantial mark behind it. 
People were therefore growing a little weary 
of the music that meant nothing to them 
because its message was so largely written in 
a foreign tongue. Then there came oleaiy 
period again when scarcely any Englis 
music was tolerated by audiences, not be- 
cause of any outstanding or deeply rooted 
dislike, but because the public, having been 
deceived, as it thought, was taking no risks 
of being again deceived. Occasionally, it is 
true, a new name appeared on @ programme 
here or a programme there. Usually the 
programme was that of the Crystal Palace 
Saturday afternoon concert, Manns duce e 
auspice Grove f 

One of the new names was that of 
Hamish MacCunn, who died at Ham 
stead in the early days of the present month. 
For some considerable time before that 
momentous afternoon at Sydenham many 
of us, who had heard rumours, had been 
talking in semi-whispers of the coming of a 
truly great native composer. Those were 
the days of Bantock, William Wallace, 
Steggall, Learmont Drysdale, and so on. 
But they were free-lances—very much so in 
point of fact. MacCunn was a Royal 
Colleger, and was not the Royal College, 
whose chief professors were Parry and 
Stanford, the very last place from which the 
free-lances deemed it possible for a “‘ genius” 
to emerge? They had their doubts, just-as 
the audiences had their doubts of the previous 
generation. But their doubts were never 
permitted to stand in the way of apprecia- 
tion, and so, when Hamish MacCunn’s 
delightful overture ‘The Land of the Moun- 
tain and the Flood’ was produced by Manns, 
he was hailed as the potential saviour of 
native music, and his work as marking 
something of an epoch. At least, said we, 
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in those far-off days, here is a composer who 
has something of his own to tell us, as 
indeed he had. Even then, thirty odd years 
ago, some of us were kicking against the 
German pricks in music, and MacCunn 
showed at that time comparatively little of 
the German influence in his work. The 
romance in it was of these isles. So, too, in 
his cantatas ‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter’ and 
‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ and in the 


orchestral piece ‘The Dowie Dens 0’ 
Yarrow,’ though not to the same 
extent in ‘The Ship o’ the Fiend. 


We were rejoiced at the promise of even 
greater things, more especially perhaps when 
we heard of the writing of the operas, first 
of ‘Jeanie Deans’ and then of * Diarmid,’ 
for we were keen upon our opera. But, alas! 
we were doomed once more to disappoint- 
ment, for the two operas met with no more 
success than had been meted out to many 
| of a few years before. Gradually 

en MacCunn’s energy as composer began 
to tire, as it were. His productions became 
fewer and of less importance, probably 
because of a little personal disappointment, 
but more probably because, having to keep 
the wolf from the door, he had to seek other 
sources of income. He then became conductor 
of the Carl Rosa Company and for the great 
Gilbert-Sullivan carnival at the Savoy, where 
he did much good work. In 1910 Sir (then 
Mr. Thomas Beecham, with characteristic 

rspicacity, picked out MacCunn for one of 

is assistant conductors for his first seasons 

at Covent Garden and His Majesty’s Theatre ; 
and from that time, until a month or two 
before his lamented death, MacCunn was one 
of Beecham’s henchmen at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre, 

As conductor MacCunn was useful and 
helpful rather than brilliant. He belonged 
to a school of conductors (recte ‘ Kappel- 
meister ’’) now rapidly passing away under 
the sunshine of men of the calibre of Beecham 
and Nikisch ; and it is to be feared that as 
composer he never attained to anything like 
the heights that we had hoped for from his 
early work. Ill-health and disappointment 
had their dire effect upon a sensitive nature, 
and he never fully developed. Unless I am 
in error, his last compositions are a series of 
very charming violoncello solos entitled 
* Eglantine,’ ‘ Amourette,’ ‘ Constancy,’ and 
‘L’Inconnue,’ which are published by 
Boosey & Co., and are dedicated, I think, 
to Mr. W. H. Squire, who had been, with 
MacCunn, an original scholar of the Royal 
College of Music on the opening of that 
institution in 1883. Rosin H. LEGGE. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


It is not possible for us in this issue to 
recommend any new theatrical production 
as being really worth the time spent in seeing 
it—if, as we suppose, our readers’ need is 
either recreation or education or a little of 
both. However, we got a few laughs out of 
Mr. Cyril Hallward’s ‘ The Sister-in-Law,’ 
which was to be seen at Wyndham’s, and there 
was some pleasure, from the lay, if not from 
the critical, point of view, in witnessing the 
only partially concealed mirth of the per- 
formers at the figure they presented to each 
other in some of the most farcical situations. 
The amateurishness of the whole thing was 
the more glaring because of the associations 

the theatre, where we have seen much 
excellent acting. The sister-in-law who 
outstays her welcome from the point of 
view of the husband’s relatives is no 
new thing, though she is not perhaps 
usually so venturesomely tomboyish as 
Mary O’Farrell in the part, nor, one would 
hope, does she descend to such daring 
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flirtation with her brother-in-law with a 
view to his overlooking her many offences. 
Mr. Nigel Playfair appeared to us to lack a 
clear perception of his part as the husband. 
Mr. Sothern was better as the asinine stock- 
broker who is induced to break up the 
ménage @ trois—at times his extreme nai 
was genuinely mirth-provoking. @The third 
act of the farce, in which the stockbroker is 
saddled with both women, offered, we think, 
better opportunities than the preceding two, 
but Christine Silver was the only one who 
developed anything out of it, and that was 
a tearfulness which was amusingly like a 
kitten’s cry of distress. We became quite 
apprehensive when the author of the play 
made his hero produce a play of the same 
title, but from the point of view of further 
development the idea was as innocuous as 
the threat of the two sisters to go on the 
stage. 


Ir was of course inevitable that the life 
of Christ should be presented kinemato- 
graphically, and we can only be glad that the 
Cines Co. of Rome should have been among 
the first to make the attempt. Whatever 
we say by way of criticism does not detract 
from our thankfulness for the amount of 
reverence shown. Frankly, we should have 
preferred the Ober-Ammorgau play to be so 
reproduced. The most unfortunate ten- 
dency of the performance we witnessed at the 
Albert Hall was the attempt to obtain the 
idea of grandeur by magnificence rather 
than by simplicity. This culminated in the 
last picture, so that we rose with a final 
vision On the retina of what was tawdry in 
comparison with the spiritual reality. Some 
exaggeration in attempting to depict the 
agony of Christ and the grief of His followers 
was to be expected, but was, we are glad 
to say, far less than it might have been. 
The choir of boys’ voices, if small in volume, 
was good, and the music generally appro- 
priate. The crowds were admirable; and the 
setting, which had been taken in the actual 
sacred places, could not, of course, have 
been bettered. Altogether, even if we can 
conceive of a treatment which would be more 
uplifting, that is not to say we do not heartily 
approve of the effort that has been made. 
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